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“MAMMA IS DEAD!” 


HIS pathetic illustration depicts a tragedy 

which happens every day in the obscure | 
homes of the people. The wife of the shoe- 
maker has just died, and left her husband 
plunged in hopeless grief. As he sits dejected, 
a plaintive voice questions, ‘‘ Where is mam- 
ma?” He remembers then that he must live 
for the little cherub who has been so strongly 
commended to his care by her who is gone, and, 
with a faltering step, takes the child from the 
cradle, and clasping it in his arms, murmurs, 
**Mamma is dead!” On seeing his father weep 
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the child redoubles its cries, and . stammers, 
“* Mamma is dead!” without knowing the mean- 
ing of these terrible words, which imply the loss 
of his dearest treasure; for naught that the 
world has in store for him can replace a moth- 
er’s love. 


SELF- PRI v "TED DESI GN. S IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NE of the late wonderful and beautiful nov- 
elties in the photographic art is the obtaining 
of mottoes, groups of ferns, and autumn leaves 
by the action of sunlight on sensitive paper. The 
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method of proceeding is as follows: Provide 
yourself with some sheets of sensitive paper and 
what are known to photographers as ‘‘ pressure 
frames,” having previously collected and arranged 
your ferns so as to form a motto, wreath, or bou- 
quet, according to fancy. Next place this de- 
sign, which, if a motto, should be written back- 
ward, under the glass of your pressure frame. Use 
a few touches of gum or mucilage to fasten the 
ferns, etc., to the glass, and thus hold them in 
position. When all is ready, put your sensitive 
paper on the glass, press the back board down, 
and then expose to the sunlight until there is a 
dark impression produced. Now if you have no 
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privat #313 of finishing the operation, take this 
to a netg. ,oring photographer and have it prop- 
erly washed, toned, fixed, and mounted. This 
printing will require but a few moments if there 
be a bright sunlight, but longer if on a cloudy 
day. The picture thus taken will show a white 
design on a dark background, and may be used 
as a negative from which to print reverse pic- 
tures. Those copied from this one will show 
dark figures on a white background, and by the 
aid of a camera can be enlarged or reduced at 
pleasure. Not only may the art be used to re- 
produce ferns and leaves, but.sea-weeds, butter- 
flies, wings of birds, and many other beautiful 
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objects to delight the student of nature as well 
as the lover of art. Those who enjoy collecting 
from the boundless stores to be found by the sea- 
side, in the field or forest, may amuse themselves 
during their summer rambles in providing sub- 
jects for this new branch of fancy-work, and 
many a choice memento of pleasant scenes may 
be thus preserved for future years. 








PHOSPHOR. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Sorrty the stars steal up from the sea 
And pitch the tent of the awful dark, 
Star after star, till the wondrous thing 
Suddenly flames on its ancient mark. 


Skyey sentinels, far and near, 
No one fails with his lifted lamp, 
While sacred silences every where 
Fold the field of the heavenly camp. 


Ah, softly Phosphor up from the sea 
Steals with the point of his cold white spear, 
And the hosts of the awful dark are slain 
As the rosy gush of the day draws near. 


-Forever the mighty drama moves 


Day after day and night after night, 
And darkness reels from its sceptred place 
When the great voice cries, Let there be light! 
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TRAMPS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


E have allowed matters so to adjust 

themselves that “tramps” are getting 
to be a distinct and dangerous class. They 
were always a nuisance, but now from an 
annoying; they have become a menacing, 
nuisance. In ancient days, when the world 
was young, an “old straggler” produced a 
sensation in a village. The school-children 
scented him from afar, and with swift heels 
and scant breath reported him to their com- 
rades, huddled into the school-house, watch- 
ed him by, behind barred windows and bolt- 
ed doors, and followed him retreating at a 
safe distance. At the rare and hospitable 
farm-houses the “old straggler” called, mod- 
est, and “sensing” the situation. He never 
drank, he had no thirst for intoxicating liq- 
uor, but was generally a prey to some dis- 
ease for which “a little saleratus and cider” 
was the sovereignest thing on earth; and I 
doubt not many a bearded man remembers 
the curiosity with which he watched the 
wayfarer’s eager hold, rapt eyes, and negli- 
gence of breath as he pressed the cider 
pitcher upside down to his longing lips, 
loath to lose one drop of possible delight. 
As we have arrived at man’s estate our- 
selves, we have seen the “old straggler” 
coming thicker and faster, but he is not so 
old as he was. He is shabby enough, but 
he is usually a young fellow, able-bodied, 
out of work, and traveling to Portsmouth. 
Sometimes he is fierce and Spanish-looking, 
but oftener he is sandy-haired, sunburned, 
and freckled- -ill-favored, but not brigand- 
ish. He seldom asks for money, but is per- 
petually hungry. If you give him a re- 
mainder biscuit with an apology, he accepts 
gratefully, with the assurance that it is 
“ firs’-rate,” while if you proffer a gener- 
ous slice of squash pie fresh from the oven, 
ten to one but you shall go out to find it 
dashed against your garden wall. I do not 
so much mind the wasted viand, though 
that grieves me to the heart, but the spre- 
te injuria forme, the slight put upon my 
cooking, for all the neighbors to see—that 
I never will forgive. Nor do we, like they 
of old time, invite these wayfarers to the 
kitchen to warm their frozen fingers by the 
glowing hearth-stone. A seat on the sun- 
ny eide of the door-step is the most cor- 
dial invitation they receive, and that with 
locks and bolts well secured, for their hu- 
mility and harmlessness seem to be desert- 
ing them. They come no longer singly, but 
in squads. They have ceased to beg; they 


demand. Their tramp has become their 
.profession. Their spare money they evi- 
dently spend in clubs, knives, and revolvers. 
We scarcely take up a newspaper without 
reading of some outrage and violence per- 
petrated by a tramp. They rob, burn, mur- 
der. They attack men and women and chil- 
dren. They travel in couples and quartettes, 
evidently dividing up the houses among 
themselves. Some of our laws seem espe- 
cially made for their nurture—or is it that 
our American institutions are so flexible 
that the tramps easily bend them to their 
own advantage? Every town is obliged by 
law to find lodging and food for wayfarers ; 
so the tramps are assured of bed and board, 
and if the landlord or landlady secured for 
them be of congenial spirit, the gypsies live 
in clover. A little village of eight hundred 
inhabitants is so generously disposed toward 
the poor that its chronic paupers have been 
distinguished for the elegance of their dress, 
and twenty-five dollars have been paid for a 
single night’s lodging of the vagabonderie. 
Of course these nomads know when they 
are well off, so they “cut and come again.” 
I have seen parties of four and six walking 
back and forth on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, waiting till it was dark enough to 
make their request for lodgings legal. And 
so great is their liking for their hospitable 
quarters that they are sure not to go so far 
off that they can not return at night-fall. 
This is perhaps a good way to prevent crime, 
since the scoundrels have all they want and 
are not tempted to violence, but it is also an 
excellent way to nurse vice. And it is, it 
must be confessed, a little burdensome to 
the proud and haughty, who prefer not to 
beg, and who are therefore forced to work. 

Vagabondage, if it be not made a crime, 
should at least work forfeiture of freedom. 
If tramps are to be supported by honest 
men, honest men should at least have the 
power to say in what manner the tramps 
shall be supported. It is unfair for the 
farmer to work hard in the hot hay field all 
day, or the shoe-maker to peg away in his 
little cramped-up shop, and then be obliged 
to take a part of his small earnings to feed 
and lodge a lazy fellow who has been lying 
under a hedge till sundown, and who will 
break into his house and steal his goods 
and murder his wife, if he gets the chance 
or the provocation. Responsibility implies 
authority. As long as a man is obliged to 
support his children he has authority over 
his children. Ifa ‘wh man is not self- 
supporting, he should not be self-direct- 
ing. Some towns have borne all the burden 
they feel disposed to bear, and are arrest- 
ing tramps in all directions, determined to 
test their liabilities. Publie sentiment will 
doubtless approve their course; but unless 
public sentiment formulates itself into com- 
mon law, these local measures will but in- 
crease local distress. If one village, by vil- 
lage law, arrests tramps, and the next village 
does not, the second village will be but a re- 
ceiving tomb for the decayed humanity of 
the first. ‘These vermin, driven out of the 
one town, will take refuge in the next, and 
the last state of that town shall be worse 
than its first. It should be a recognized 
State law, if it be not now, that any person 
asking alms from door to door thereby for- 
feits his liberty. In surrendering the self- 
support of manhood he surrenders also its 
self-control. The community that feeds 
him shall restrain him. If he will eat the 
bread of beggary, it shall be behind a barred 
gate. He shall not walk up and down seek- 
ing what and whom he may devour, but he 
shall have keepers, and be made to work ; he 
shall lie down and rise up, and march to ta- 
ble and field and workshop, at the voice of 
the bell. He shall have abundance of whole- 
some food, but no squash pie to bespatter 
his stone fences withal. He shall not bat- 
ten longer on the toils of honest men, but 
he shall eat. his bread in the sweat of his 
own fat face; and the only difference be- 
tween his fate and that of his thrifty broth- 
er shall be that while the latter goes home 
to wife and child and vine and fig-tree, the 
former shall have neither ownership nor ac- 
cumulation. If a man find that he must 
work as hard for bare walls and coarse food 
as for home and family and all social solace 
and standing, it would be but an evil choice 
for him to make. Let us take off the pre- 
mium from vagabondage; let us make the 
tramp’s life as stern and severe as that of 
the honest citizen; let society close upon 
him, short, sharp, and decisive, and either 
make a spoon or spoil a horn! 

All of which does not mean that the hon- 
est and industrious but unfortunate labor- 
ing-man out of employment shall be treat- 
ed as a tramp, or that the tramp shall not 
be considered as a man and a brother. Con- 
straint and labor are means of grace to the 
man who spurns both and preys upon his 
neighbors, while the honest man out of 
work has no worse foe than these lazzaroni, 
who drain a community of the sympathy 
and succor which ought to be bestowed upon 





those who need help, but not alms. 





THE DANGERS OF THE HOUSE. 


ITHIN our so-called fire and burglar 
proof modern houses we feel toler- 
ably secure from danger. With the doors 
doubly barred and bolted, and windows 
closed fast with iron shutters, the ring of 
the fire-bell and the sound of the police- 
man’s club are hardly listened to, and if 
heard, they send back to us only an addi- 
tional sense of our own safety, increased by 
the contrast of some probable mishap to a 
more unfortunate and less protected neigh- 
bor. 

While a man is thus rejoicing in the 
strength of his house, and is only conscious 
of danger in the distance threatening some 
remote inhabitant, grim Death may be sit- 
ting at his own side in his snug parlor, or 
pestilence tainting with its fatal breath the 
warm atmosphere of his cozy bed-chamber. 
The very precautions taken for protection 
are often the surest means of destruction. 
The most ingenious contrivances. for ease 
and comfort become potent causes of pain 
and suffering. The dwelling sought for 
lengthened enjoyment shortens life, and the 
walls within which a refuge is supposed in- 
close a tomb. 

That the mansions of the rich and great, 
with all their splendid and luxurious arti- 
fices of design. and construction, are full of 
danger is manifest from the fact that even 
their inhabitants, well guarded as they are 
supposed to be, are frequent victims of 
pestilential disease. The Prince Consort of 
England was poisoned by a corrupt atmos- 
phere generated in his own palace ; his son, 
the Prince of Wales, barely escaped death 
from an attack of the same disease, the cause 
of which was attributed to a soil-pipe skirt- 
ing in its course the royal bed-chamber; and 
the latter’s youngest brother, Prince Lxo- 
POLD, caught also the affection, though isola- 
ted from his fellow-students at the Universi- 
ty of Oxford, in a secluded country mansion 
carefully chosen to secure not only the no- 
bility of his Royal Highness for reverence’ 
sake, but his body for fear of danger against 
too close contact with the commonalty. 

The construction of a dwelling has un- 
doubtedly much to do with its healthful- 
ness. It will be rendered much more safe 
to live in if it possesses the machinery req- 
uisite for supplying it with those essentials 
of health and life, pure air and water in 
abundance, and for quickly removing from it 
all the impurities necessarily engendered by 
its occupation. It should be well provided 
with the means of ventilation, such as win- 
dows and doors properly constructed, if not 
with a special contrivance for the purpose ; 
with drains of glazed stone-ware of a calibre 
not less than six inches in diameter, with im- 
pervious joints, and a course so direct and so 
steep that what they receive may be instan- 
taneously discharged. Waste and soil pipes 
of strong cast iron, with water-tight joints, 
and a calibre at least four inches in diam- 
eter, are also the requisites of each house. 
Conduits of every kind which serve the pur- 
pose of discharging whatever is waste and 
foul should be placed as much as possible 
on the outside of the dwelling. Water, of 
course, of the purest kind should be of plen- 
tiful supply and easy access. Means for the 
equable warming of the whole habitation 
are no less a necessary part of the structure 
of every healthful dwelling. 

With all the undoubted advantages of 
@ proper construction, it may be doubted 
whether the mode of building has so much 
to do with the healthfulness of a house as 
the kind of usage. We are persuaded that 
any old tenement may by discreet manage- 
ment be made less dangerous to health than 
the finest mansion, with all “the modern 
conveniencies,” under the hands of the ig- 
norant or imprudent. It were better, for 
health’s sake, to live in a battered cottage, 
open to every blast of wind that blows, than 
in the most solid structure kept closed to 
the least breath of air. People should un- 
derstand that windows are made not only 
to shut, but to open, and they would do well 
to give heed to the lesson taught by this 
homely distich : 


“Tf yon open the windows more, 
You will keep doctors from the door.” 


No one should pass day or night in a room 
which has not a communication directly 
with the outward air, or indirectly through 
an adjacent room by means of an opened 
window. In all properly warmed houses 
this is practicable even during the coldest 
weather of our severest winters. 

The good effect of the light of the sun 
upon the health and strength is recognized 
by every physician, and nothing is more 
unwise than the fashionable practice of 
shading the windows of a house with close 
and heavy curtains, and giving a dungeon- 
like darkness to the most constantly occu- 
pied apartments. The sick-room especially 
should be well lighted and purified by a 
free admission of solar rays. 

The hasty occupation of a new house is 





always unfavorable to health, and not_sel- 
dom fatal to life. The water used in the 
construction of a building of brick, stone, 
and mortar is so enormously great, and is 
retained so long, that even with the most 
diligent and always necessary application 
of air and warmth, it can not become entire- 
ly safe for occupation for many months aft- 
er the masonry and plastering have been 
completed. 

The quick disposal of the foulness engen- 
dered by animal beings, under any condition 
of life, is essential to the wholesomeness of 
the dwelling. Bedroom utensils should be 
emptied as soon as used, and no accumula- 
tions of the débris of the articles of con- 
sumption be allowed to remain in the kitch- 
en, or any other place within the walls of a 
building occupied by living beings. 

No water should be drunk unless of well- 
ascertained purity, and when this is in ques- 
tion, all doubt should be removed by the 
cleansing process of filtering. With these 
simple directions, it will not be difficult to 
provide against the worst dangers of the 
house. 





CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS. 


“ ELL me who are your friends, and I 

will tell what you are,” is an old Span- 
ish proverb. This saying should be, if ap- 
plied to children, “Tell me who are your 
companions, and I will tell you what you 
will be ;” and there can be no better test of 
the probable future of boy and girl than the 
character and conduct of their ordinary as- 
sociates. Children can hardly be said to 
choose their companions, for they generally 
accept such as the circumstances of their 
position may offer. 

There is nothing so characteristic of 
childhood as its ready fellowship. Soli- 
tude is its greatest aversion, and the child 
will fly to the embraces of the first compan- 
ion as a refuge from his own unsociable 
self. Excluded by any chance from the so- 
ciety of his fellows, he shows his love of 
companionship by at once personifying the 
inanimate objects about him, and surround- 
ing himself in imagination with the out- 
ward life so needful to his happiness. The 
very stocks and stones are vivified by his 
social fancies, and he strides a horse of stick, 
and with a dagger of lath leads whole troops 
of imaginary followers to the attack of ban- 
ditti of trees and lurking robbers of rock. 
When no longer the sport of his illusions, 
and he awakens, as he will surely do, to the 
difference between fancy and reality, his 
longing for the genuine companionship of 
substantial flesh and blood becomes so in- 
tense that, if refused what it desires, he will 
suffer all the serious consequences of an un- 
satisfied natural want. His body will not 
be more certainly starved by withholding 
from it its daily food than will his mind and 
moral nature by depriving them of the natu- 
ral sustenance supplied by the companion- 
ship of those of his own age. 

The attempt, so common among overfond 
and timid parents, to bring up their children 
at home in a manner by which they are 
isolated almost entirely from association 
with others is an experiment full of danger, 
It is, however, frequently made, especially 
in the case where the risk is the greatest, as 
when there is an only child. If the family 
should be large and the children many, they 
may become, of course, to a great degree 
sufficient companions to each other, and will 
be able to dispense, to some extent, with the 
society of others; but these are ordinarily 
those upon whom less restriction is imposed. 
It is the single child, upon whom the fond- 
ness of parents is so concentrated that they 
must keep him wholly to themselves, who 
is the common victim of this pernicious iso- 
lation. It is usual to attribute the gener- 
ally observed physical weakness of such to 
excessive indulgence, especially of their ap- 
petites, but it is not seldom the effect of a 
pining for suitable companionship, depress- 
ing the strength through the sympathetic 
influence of the mind upon the body; and 
the youngest children are much more sensi- 
ble to this sympathy than is commonly sus- 
pected. The slow poison with which the 
Revolutionary Convention of France was 
charged with causing to be administered to 
the poor child, the son of Louis XVL, was 
no cunning distillation from the alembic of 
the chemist, but simply solitude. Deprived 
by degrees of his parents, his sister, attend- 
ants, of his toys, his books, his caged bird, 
of the sight of his jailers, and even of him- 
self, by the darkening of his prison, he ut- 
tered throughout his agony but the one cry, 
“ Always alone!” and died. 

Children must have and will take com- 
panions whenever and wherever they can 
get them; and since the influence of their 

iates, especially during their earlier 
years, is so great upon their characters, it 
behooves parents to be on the constant 
watch to observe and scrutinize the con- 
duct of those whose companionship may be 
sought. Many rest quite contented with 
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the general injunction to their children, 
“Don’t play with this shabby boy, or asso- 
ciate with that common girl.” They do not 
apply any test to the fitness for companion- 
ship but their own vulgar sense of respecta- 
bility, so called, which is, as we all know, a 
something that the tailor and mantua-maker 
have more to do with than has the moralist. 
The young of we shall not say the respect- 
able,\but tlie luxurious, classes in our large 
cities are by no means likely from the man- 
ner in which they are ordinarily brought 
up, and the wanton life of self-indulgence 
they daily witness, to be endowed with such 
qualities as make desirable companions. 
Lace and broadcloth are as often, if not 
oftener, the drapery of vice than homespun, 
and we advise parents to scrutinize the sur- 
face less and the texture more of their chil- 
dren’s society. 

It has often been said that the play-ground 
is a more powerful educator than the school, 
and this, which is true, comes from the fact 
that in the former thg mutual influence, so 
unquestionably great, of child upon child has 
freer scope than in the latter. It is a mis- 
take, then, to suppose that the teacher, or 
whoever, in fact, has the guidance of youth, 
can safely shut his eyes to the conduct of 
the young as soon as the book is closed and 
the play has begun. A certain freedom and 
spontaneousness of action are of course es- 
sential to the formation of a self-reliant 
character, and children must not be made 
too sensible of the presence of the wielder of 
the birch during their hours of amusement; 
but a careful supervision is, notwithstand- 
ing, required, not so much to encourage the 
good as to check the vile. 

There is in the simple rule that no child 
shall be permitted to have an associate 
whom he is not willing to bring to his home 
a great security for good companionship. A 
parent, by the strict enforcement of this 
rule and a kindly encouragement of the vis- 
ita of the companions of his children, will 
do « great deal toward providing them with 
such society as will best conduce to their 
advantage. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL DRESSES. 


HE first importations of fall dresses show 
very little change from the fashions of the 
summer. Basques, over-skirts, and sacques pre- 
vail, as they have done all summer; it is said an 
effort to restore the polonaise will be made later 
in the season. 

The cuirass basque fitting the figure smoothly 
will be retained. It will have broad forms be- 
hind, whether with or without side bodies. 
Short backs will also remain in favor. Fresh- 
ness will be given the cuirass by new ways of 
trimming. ‘The front may be plainly buttoned, 
or else only fastened across the chest over a vest, 
and there are also some new basques that button 
diagonally. The double Byron collar is one of 
the novelties that will appear on fall costumes. 
This consists of a large Byron collar made of the 
silk that forms part of the costume, upon which 
is a separate smaller collar of the same shape, 
made of the woolen goods of which the suit 
mainly consists. Silk sleeVes with wool basques 
will be worn again, giving the popular effect of 
sleeveless jackets. Basques of plaid and striped 
costumes will be cut bias; to make these effect- 
ive there should be very few seams to interrupt 
or break the lines, hence the broad French 
backs are preferred for these, and the lines are 
made to meet in the seams. Long bows made 
of doubled silk are set about on basques and 
sacques, sometimes in most useless places, as at 
the end of the front or back seams, while oth- 
ers are on the chest, at the throat, just back 
of the neck, and on the wrists. Silk pipings 
finish the edges of basques. Sleeves are simply 
trimmed, and of close coat shape. A band of 
narrowly folded silk pleats around the wrists, 
with a pleated frill falling on the hand, makes a 
stylish cuff for silk or for wool sleeves. Pleat- 
ing and braid are the trimmings most used. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 


There are new ways of draping over-skirts by 
pleating them to the lower skirt, and putting 
heavy box-pleatings down the front. The pres- 
ent effect of long tabliers with short backs is also 
retained. The long round over-skirt that was 
among the first introduced, and has existed de- 
spite all novelties, is now slightly changed, and 
is called the long square over-skirt. This change 
is in the back, where it is left open from top to 
bottom, has square corners below, and is trimmed 
with a p frill up each side of the opening 
to the belt; the deep front is close and clinging, 
like that now worn, and the back is arranged so 
that its trimmings will meet and stay together 
instead of falling widely open. This is prettily 
illustrated on a fall suit of black and white shep- 
herd's check of very heavy twill. The long 
square over-skirt has a pleated frill of black vel- 
vet, and is worn over a lower skirt of black vel- 
vet. The basque has a black velvet vest and 
velvet sleeves. Double Byron collar, one of 
velvet, the other of wool. The long over-skirts 
of handsome black silk costumes are stylishly 
finished by having their entire edges cut into 
squares, neatly piped, and the bottom of each 
square trimmed with fringe or with lace. For 
trimming wool suits there are heavy wool fringes 
more elaborate than any fringes before shown. 
There are fringes deeply netted, fern fringes, 
fly fringes, with small tufts of wool tied on a 





string, bell fringes, and newly arranged tassel 
fringes. 
STRIPED SUITS. 


Buyers just returned from Paris confirm Ma- 
dame Raymond’s assertion that stripes are pre- 
ferred there to plaids; but they fear stripes will 
not prevail here, because they have not gone out 
of use for several seasons past, and purchasers are 
asking for something more novel. However, 
some of the most stylish imported suits are of 
striped Algerienne, soft flexible wool, fine, yet of 
coarse wiry appearance. In Paris it is worn in 
brown, blue, and gray grounds, with stripes of 
gilt and tinsel, and is trimmed with gold or silver 
galloon. ‘To be stylish the stripes must be bro- 
ken and irregular, just as plaids now are, instead 
of the even bold stripes once considered stylish. 
Among striped Algerienne suits for early fall wear 
are those of black grounds striped with white 
lines in clusters of three or four lines separated 
by wide black spaces. These are made up with 
black gros grain, and trimmed with black agate 
buttons. ‘The side pleatings of these striped 
suits are always cut bias. One model that has 
been duplicated for several houses is of black 
and white striped Algerienne, with a deep bias 
side-pleated flounce around the bottom. The 
tablier has a broad box-pleating of black gros 
grain down the middle, ornamented by two rows of 
agate buttons, and holding the Algerienne apron 
which is attached to the front breadths of the 
lower skirt; pointed back breadths edged with 
netted fringe form drapery behind. ‘The striped 
basque is cut bias and piped with silk; two silk 
scarfs begin at the waist behind, and are tied in 
a long bow on the edge of the basque. Double 
Byron collar and silk sleeves complete the suit. 
The Louis XV. jacket of striped stuffs, showing 
a plain basque like a vest underneath, is also 
frequently seen with such suits; the sleeves are 
also plain to match the vest. Lead-colored stripes 
on black grounds are considered stylish combi- 
nations. 

Plaid woolen suits will be made in the fash- 
ions just described for stripes. New plaid flounces 
are straight and gathered, and are edged top and 
bottom with knife pleatings of solid color. Plaid 
trimmings on suits of solid color are largely im- 
ported. Dark navy blue woolen suits are trimmed 
with white and blue plaid. 


KNICKERBOCKER COSTUMES. 


Costumes of heavy Knickerbocker cloth with ir- 
regular knotted threads will be among the hand- 
somest woolen suits. The best models are in sol- 
id colors, although striped and plaid Knickerbock- 
er woolens are very largely imported. Dark seal 
brown Knickerbocker, with the raised threads of 
lighter brown or of white, makes very tasteful 
suits when trimmed with brown silk, velvet, or 
braid. Some such suits have diagonal rows of 
wide Titan braid across the tablier, vest, and 
sleeves. There are also handsome suits of heavy 
brown de bége, warm enough for midwinter, 
trimmed with brown silk and a brown braid in 
which are threads of gilt and silver. 


SNOWS OF SPITZBERGEN, 


Another very mye Bry similar to Knicker- 
bocker stuffs, is called Snows of Spitzbergen. 
It has a dark cloud gray ground of thick wool 
irregularly dotted with white fleecy spots like 
snow-flakes. ‘This will be used for over dresses 
only, as it is too heavy for the whole costume. 


PORCUPINE CLOTHS, ETC. 


Porcupine cloths are also new this season. 
These have dark smooth grounds, thickly set 
with shaggy hairs that are more soft and pliable 
than those of the ‘‘ fretful porcupine.” This will 
be used for outside wraps, sacques, and jacket 
Finely twilled serges and cashmeres in invisible 
plaids, also in dark Highland plaids and other 
dark mixtures of colors, are commended by mer- 
chants of experience. Quaint combinations of 
colors are shown in striped serges; thus plum- 
color is striped with blue, gray with cardinal red, 
and navy blue with green. 


DAMASK GOODS. 


Damask-figured goods of fine wool are com- 
bined with gros grains in street costumes. These 
are shown at houses whose fastidious customers 
require the latest novelties. The figures are in 
matelassé designs, and resemble the moyen-Age 
brocade silks already described. A brown suit 
of woolen damask has the basque of damask, 
with silk sleeves. The back is quite short, has 
two small pockets, trimmed with bows, and the 
waist is defined by buttons of shaded tortoise- 
shell. The over-skirt is edged with wool fringe, 
has long bows down the front, and is made short 
and bouffant behind. The silk skirt has a shirred 
puff, with alternate ruffles of silk and wool. For- 
eign correspondents describe costumes of damask 
wool associated with velvet of the same shade, 
and trimmed with silk braid in which are threads 
or checks of gold and silver. 





BLACK CASHMERE SUITS. 


Black cashmere suits promise to remain the 
popular attire for autumn and winter. They 
are no longer trimmed with showy jet and lace, 
but with substantial braids, fringe, and made 
trimmings of gros grain. A very neat model 
has a long cuirass basque and long square over- 
skirt. The basque has silk sleeves, Byron col- 
lar, a knife pleating of silk on the edge, a clus- 
ter of silk pleats down the back seam, and long 
bows down the front. The over-skirt has two 
rows of knife pleating on the edge and up the 
back ; a row of bows is down the front, and a 
‘* reticule” pocket of silk is on the left side. The 
lower skirt is of silk, trimmed with three narrow 
side pleatings. Correspondents who have asked 
for hints about early fall suits are advised to use 
this model. It is very stylish for traveling cos- 
tumes when made up in seal brown or slate-col- 
ored cashmere and silk, Those who are mak- 








ing black alpaca suits can also take this for a 
guide. The pleatings should be of alpaca, and 
buttons may be used instead of bows. The but- 
tons used on new suits are saucer-shaped, an 
inch in diameter, and have eyes in the middle. 
There are also very neat plain buttons of twilled 
silk put smoothly over a wooden mould. 


THE CENTENNIAL SHAWL, ETC. 

The Centennial is bringing into vogue again the 
kerchiefs, fichus, and square shawls worn a hun- 
dred years ago. The handsomest of these is a 
square of embroidered China crape, richly fringed, 
and a little more than a yard in size. It is worn 
folded over the shoulders, and has come into 
favor with late lingerers at Newport and other 
sea-side resorts. It is shown in cardinal red, 
navy blue, black, rose, brown, pale blue, cream- 
color, and white. ‘The price is $18. 

Very thick shawls, woven of double zephyr 
wool in Afghan stitch, with fanciful fringe, are 
worn on cool days in the country and for after- 
noon drives in the Park. They are of Berlin 
manufacture, and come in a great variety of col- 
ors, from gayest scarlet to sober drab and gray. 

Reversible beaver shawls are commended for 
general wear. They are plaig on one side with 
a striped border, while the other side has a striped 
centre with a plain border. All the new wool 
fringes, of which there is great variety, are shown 
on these shawls. Plaid shawls in the regular 
clan tartans, and in many fancy plaids, are shown 
for traveling shawls. India shawls have new 
dark colors, with a great deal of black and very 
little white. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNoLp, ConstaBiz, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 
& Co. ; and H. W. Suaw. 











PERSONAL. 


A FEw weeks since some portion of a personal 

aragraph concerning Mrs. MULOCK-CRAIK and 

er family, which was going the rounds of the 
American papers, was copied in the Bazar. Mrs. 
Craik declares the statements therein contained 
to be erroneous, and, by way of correction, we 
willingly lay her card before our readers : 

“Mrs. George Litre Cram presents her compli- 
ments to the editor of Harper's Bazar, and to 
contradict nearly every ‘fact’ stated concerning her- 
self in the ‘ Personal’ of August 14, 1875. Her husband, 
Mr. Groner Litime who never wrote a book in 
his life, has not ‘left her a widow.’ She has no ‘in- 
fant daughter.’ Her father never ‘ edited a provincial 
newspaper,’ and he had three children, not two. Her 
brother did not ‘pass through London University at 
preperee.” She doubts if her warmest friends would 

er her ‘lively and conversation,’ or 

her bitterest onan stigmatize her as being ‘ decided- 
in dress and manners.’ She owns to having 

been in her youth ‘fond of dancing ;’ but is not aware 
of ha’ ever received those ‘ compliments oe peat 
looks’ w' awaeey Venen me eeppcres © & er to 
compliments on their writings. She would hardly have 
canal to anapest thane misstatements except as an in- 
——- protest against such intrusions upon the sanc- 
& of private life, which, however well meant, can not 
to annoy a woman who, though an author, is a 
and seeks no publicity excepting for her 

“ August 16, 1875.” 

—Earl GRANVILLE, in a recent address at Dover 
to promote the objects of a National Training 
School for Music, said, “The late Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. GLapsTONE, has one of the finest voices 
I have ever heard, and continues singing even to 
this day.’’ He adds: “I can not say whether 
Mr. Pirr had an ear for music; but the late 
Duke of Wellington, whom we all held in such 
respect, whether he did it for the love of the 
science or from that stern sense of duty for 
which he was so distinguished, was a most con- 
stant attendant in London at the concerts of 
that institution which at that time was the sole 
means of imparting a musical education; and 
therefore I may venture to say that, although it 
may be a new duty for me to encourage music 
in the pret en I have -~ precedents in a 
former Lord Warden for so doing.”’ 

—A notable person has just arrived in Paris. 
His style and title is Duke of Marmalade. He 
is a friend of the semi-barbarous = Sov- 
LOUQUE, who was born a slave in 1789, helped to 
expel the French from Hayti in 1803, rose through 
the grades of the local army till, in 1849, he de- 
clared himself Emperor, and after displaying 
— incapacity and misconduct, was driven 

rom Hayti in 1859, and took refuge in the coun- 
try of his old foes—France. The Duke of Mar- 
malade is, like his late sovereign, a negro, and 
is very tall and stout. He is seventy-three years 
old, and having scra together a considerable 
fortune, has gone to Paris to spend it. 

—Miss Susan Aueusta FeNmMOoRE CooPER, 
daughter of the novelist, is devoting her life to 
the support and training of little homeless boys 
and girls, the orphanage being situated on Ot- 
sego e, near perstown, New York. 

—The trustees of the Jonn Hopxrns bequest, 
of Baltimore, are carefully carrying out the wish- 
es of the donor. They have purchased twenty- 
four acres of land for the pu es of the Colored 
Orphan Asylum. The erection of the buildings 
will be commenced within the next two years. 
The orphan asylum will be about three miles 
distant from the hospital, which is to be located 
in the eastern section of the city. The univer- 
sity, which is to be erected on the Clifton es- 
tate, as well as the other great objects of Mr. 
Hopxrns’s bounty, engages the most careful 
consideration of the trustees. President Git- 
MAN is now in Europe gathering information to 
be of use in the establishment and development 
of the t school. He has been through En- 

land, Scotland, and Ireland, and is now on the 

Jontinent, conversing and corresponding with 
the learned, and examining the systems of edu- 
cation of the Old World. He will return this 


fall, and pursue . further labors here. - 
tory to the opening. of tas 
~The London ae thus steel 
silly report that the Duke of Edinburgh had 
been consulted as to the propriety of selling out 
his right to the succession to the duchies of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha for $400,000 a year: ‘“* The 
story is now denied officially from Gotha, and 
declared to be a ‘mischievous invention,’ and 
as the prince has a son whose succession would 
also be sold, as the people of the duchies have 
not been consulted, as the reigning duke is still 
alive, and as the Duke of Edinburgh is not heir- 
apparent, but only heir-presumptive, the story is 





sufficiently impertinent. It may indicate, ney- 
ertheless, like the failure to arrange for the 
Brunswick succession, that Prince Bismarck 
would like some more votes in the German Up- 
per House. Prussia might by a political mira- 
cle be outvoted there.” 

—Mr. PLIMSOLL is to be presented with a si!- 
ver = of the value of $500 by the silver work- 
ers of Sheffield, as a mark of their appreciation 
of his advocacy of the rights of sailors. 

—The newspapers will keep up the pen-and-ink 
fire about General ErHan ALLEN—that gallant 
but profane old warrior of the Revolution. A 
report vse got into circulation that a grand- 
daughter of E. A. is living in Western Massachu- 
setts at the age of one hundred and one, the 
Montpelier (Vermont) Watchman sdys it is not 
true, and gives an ALLEN pedigree as follows : 
ETHAN ALLEN was married in 1762 to Mary 
Brownson. Their only son, Josepn, died at 
the age of eleven. They had five daughters, 
viz., Lucy, who married Samug. HircHcoox, 
and was the mother of the late Major-General 
HitcHcock; PARMELIA, who married E. W. 
Keyes, of Burlington ; Loratne, who died un- 
married; and Mary Ann. By his second mar- 
riage, in 1784, to Mrs. FANNY BUCHANAN, ALLEN 
had three children. Eran AuLen, U.S.A., 
died at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1845, leaving a son 
Eraan, now a resident of New York; another 
son, HANNIBAL, who died at Norfolk; and a 
daughter, Fanny, who died in a convent in 
Montreal. The centennial granddaughter is en- 
gees gr 

—Mrs. Cottier, of Springfield, Illinois, “ spir- 
itualist,’’ makes the following statement, which 
has at least the merit of frankness: “‘I have long 
thought, and I now know, it is absolutely im- 
— for a medium to be absolutely, strictly 

onest and get the adequate remuneration for 
the time and trouble expended.” 

—Miss Marra R. AupuBon, granddaughter of 
the AUDUBON, is one of the notabilities of the 
season at Watch Hill, Rhode Island, from her 
remarkable powers as a swimmer. She was 
taught by her father to swim almost before she 
could walk, and now ventures out to sea far be- 
yond the most adventurous man in the place. 

—An Indian poet has burst into song concern- 
ing the visit of the Prince of Wales toIndia. The 
following are the first four lines, being an exact 
transliteration by Principal LerTner, of the Gov- 
ernment College, Lahore. The poem is in Per- 
sian, which is much affected by the cultivated 
Hindoos : 

“ Hazér-o hashtsad haftéd ba-pantsh 
ze-sile \’sawi aktber ez-mah 
zLandan shud ba-Hind 4n sheh ke bé hed 
inse Wels-o Bertani shahinsh4h.” 
Sweetly pretty, isn’t it? and beats Tennyson 
hollow. 

—Troy has the oldest man now going in the 
North, Jonn Henry BLacKwELL, who, as the 
base-ball men would say, has just tallied one 
hundred and nine on life’s score. He lives ina 
little old house just off Lincoln Avenue, under 
the hill. No one is ever invited into the place, 
and no one is ever allowed to look into it unless 
he does so stealthily. JoHn keeps the doors 
and windows securely fastened, and at night he 
never uses a light unless he is looking for some- 
thing that has been mislaid in the chaos of dis- 
order that exists there. Then he uses a tallow- 
candle. He is not very sociable. He has lived 
so long that he imagines the present generation 
is a pack of fools and he a wise man, About 
ninety years ago he learned the tailoring busi- 
ness, and has worked in different cities, but with- 
in the last thirty years he has lived in a very mys- 
terious way. e does not work, but goes away 
sometimes for weeks at a time, nobody knows 
where, He returns as mysteriously as he goes, 
and seems to have money. Of late years he has 
turned his attention somewhat to the study of 
medicine, and not only the study, but the prac- 
tice. He imagines that he can cure any disease, 
and will always solicit a trial of his skill on any 
one whom he sees sick or suffering. Instances 
have been known where he has relieved pain and 
cured illness, but in more cases an opposite ef- 
fect has followed. BLACKWELL seems as vigor- 
ous as a man of fifty. In fact, he is the type of 
avery lively old man. He can walk a mile with- 
out a cane as fast as almost any one seventy-five 
years younger. He never rides; he is a thorough 
pedestrian. He was never on a street car, and 
only once on a railroad. Then he went to Al- 
bany on the cars, got lost there, and walked 
back. He has no fear of death, and acts as 
though he expects to live forever. 

a one of those graphic letters which OLtvz 
Logan has been writing this summer from Long 
Branch she says: “There were assembled in 
the West End parlor on Thursday afternoon all 
the elements out of which something like real 
society may be constructed. Great legal lights 
were there ; great financiers, the representatives 
of vast wealth, of wide and er culture ; 
young ladies and old; a sprinkling of littérateurs 
and journalists; some prominent medical men ; 
a few celebrated actors and actresses: to these 
DanreL DovuGHErty, entertainer-in-chief, made 
an appeal at one point, asking them to prompt 
him if he got astray in the scene between Bru- 
tus and Cassius, which he and Gzorez Horr 
declaimed in a manner to excite enthusias- 
tic admiration. Mr. Danie. DovueHerty, the 
Philadelphian, and Mr. Gzorer Hoey, a young 
New Yorker, gave the —s for the benefit 
of a new church to be erected here. The chair- 
man of the occasion was Mr. CuaRLEs CRosBY, 
Mr. FuLLERTON’s partner, one of the most ge- 
nial of men, successful socially and profession- 
ally, who opened the ball with a few remarks so 
witty and well chosen that Mr. DouGHERTY re- 
proached him with having said all the good 
things he was himself going to say. Mr. Douau- 
ERTY is celebrated as an orator and elocutionist. 
The friend of Epwry Forrest, he has eaten of 
the meat the great Cesar fed on, and shows by 
his punctilious periods and diverting dialects 
that he has made a life-long study of dramatic 
forms. But Mr. Georce Hoey is really an ama- 
teur, and his superb declamation was a complete 
surprise, and a delightful one. Graceful, come- 
ly, and romantic-looking as one loves to see a 
poet—for poet he is, as well as elocutionist— 
there is in his powerful declamation much that 
recalls Joun B. Gouen at his best. The sinking 
knees, the melodious voice, now quivering as if 
full of tears, now loud and ringing like the bat- 
tle-cry of some old-time warrior rallying his 
hosts—these are Goven’s trump cards, and 

oung Hoey holds an excellent hand of them. 
His defects are those of youth, and are only such 
as can be easily remedied by practice.” 
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Doll’s Wardrobe. 


Dout’s Musi Corset Cover.—This 
white muslin corset cover is trimmed with 
lace, and furnished with buttons and but- 
ton-holes for closing. To make the corset 
cover cut two pieces each from Figs. 47- 
49, Supplement. Sew up the back from 
93 to 94, sew up the darts in the fronts, 
and furnish the latter with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. Join the back and fronts 
according to the corresponding figures, 
face the waist on the under edge and 
on the neck with narrow linen tape, 
and trim it with lace. Hem the sleeves 
on the under edges, sew them up from 
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material three-quarters of an inch wide, and set 
on lace half an inch wide. Stitch a narrow lin- 
en tape on the sloping edge of each part of the 
drawers, and then join both parts from 81 to 82, 
gather the drawers from the back edge to *, and 
set them on a band, which is furnished with 
strings for closing. 

Dott’s DRAWERS WITH NEEDLE-wWORK 
Rurries.—These white muslin drawers 
are gathered on the under edge and set on 
abinding. A gathered needle-work ruffle is 
sewed on the under edge of the binding. 
Cut the drawers from Fig. 40, No. XIL., of 
the present Supplement, but two inches 
shorter than the pattern on the under edge. 





Dotu’s Mornine Dress. — This 
morning dress is made of écru and 
blue striped de bége. The trimming 
consists of ruffles and folds of écru de 
bége, guipure lace, and pearl buttons, 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and un- 
der-sleeves, and cap of Swiss muslin, 
trimmed with loops and ends of pale 
blue gros grain ribbon. ‘To make the 
dress cut of striped de bége two pieces 
each from Figs. 119 and 121, Supple- 
Do.t’s Pigvé Perricoart. ment, one piece from Fig. 122, and 

For pattern see Supplement, _ the sleeves from Fig. 123, observing 

No. XIIL, Figs. 41-43. the outline of the under part. Cut 

the pockets and cuffs of plain de bége 

from Figs. 120 and 124. Furnish all parts with lining, which 

should only reach from the neck to seven-eighths of an inch 

below the bottom of the waist on Figs. 119, 121, and 122, 

however. Having joined the back, side forms, and 

_ fronts according to the corresponding figures, pleat the 

\, dress at the bottom of the waist, bringing * on @, 

\ furnish it with buttons and button-holes for closing, 


\ 


97 to 98, trim them with lace, and 
set them into the armholes, bring- 
ing 98 on 98 of the fronts. 
Dot's Musi Perricoat.— 
This white muslin petticoat is 
trimmed with two tucks each a 
quarter of an inch wide, and is 
bordered on the under edge with 
a strip of needle-work three- 
quarters of an inch wide. To 
make the petticoat cut one piece 
each from Figs. 44 and 46, Sup- 
plement, and two pieces from Fig. 
45, allowing extra material for 
the tucks on the under edge. 
Join Figs. 44 to 46 according to the corresponding figures, run 
the tucks, and face the under edge with a strip of the ma- 
terial seven-eighths of an inch wide, at the same time fast- 
ening in the strip of needle-work. Cut a slit in the 
back along the double line, and hem the edges narrow. 
Finally, gather the petticoat on the upper edge, and set 
it on a belt furnished with linen strings. 


Dout’s Musiin Corset Cover. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV. 
” Figs. 47-49.” ; 


Dott’s Mousuin Petticoat, 


For pattern see Supplement, 
0. XIV., Figs. 44-46, 
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Do.v’s Drawers with NEED).E-WORK 
RvuFFLEs. 
For pattern see description. 


Dot's Musiin Drawers. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 40. 
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Dotu’s Moryinc Dress.—{For pattern see Supplement, No. XL., Figs. 119-124.] 


Dotr’s Linen CHEMISE. 


Dott’s Batiste Apron. For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 39. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XLL., Fig. 125. 


and face the under edge with a strip of the material 
two inches and a half wide. Trim the pockets with 
a fold and lace, and sew them on the fronts along 
the straight line from 91 to 92. Bind the neck nar- 
: A : row, and furnish the dress with the trimming, as 
Dort's Mustiw Nicur Sacque. shown by the illustration. Join the tpper with the 
For t pattern see Supplement, For pattern see description, under parts of the  p-seengeeeempeceeorprereracc cozy 
o. XVL., Figs. 50-52. sleeves from 102 
to 103 and from 104 to 105, join the 
sleeves with the cuffs, and set them 
into the armholes, bringing 105 on 
105 of the fronts. 


Dot's Piqué Perricoat.—To make this petti- 

*' @oat cut of piqué one piece each from Figs. 41 and ogy EN ’ 

* 48, t, and two pieces from Fig. 42. ‘OO ENO SES Dette 
Having joined all the parts according to the corre- ; Karrrep 
sponding figures, hem the petticoat half an inch Doxrt’s Duwrry Niout Sacque. STOCKING. 
wide on the under edge, cut a slit in the back 

aoe : ss along the dou- 
ble line, and 
hem the edges of the slit narrow. 
Gather the petticoat on the upper 


Fig. 1.—Crocuut Eporxe ron  %8*,on both sides of the slit to Fig. 2.—Crocner Epgine ror 


LINGERIE, ETO. 


Fig. 1.—Micnarpise AND CROCHET 
Epeine ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


on Fig. 42, and set it into a double 


nd. Narrow strings of lin- 
en serve for closing. 

Dout's Mustin Drawers. 
—For these drawers cut of 
muslin two whole pieces from 
Fig. 40, Supplement, observ- 
ing the outline of the front of 
the drawers. Sew up each 
part from 79 to 80, face the 
under edge with a strip of the 


Woven Brarw anp Crocuet EpGine ror 
LINGERIE, ETO. 


Do.vi’s Batiste Arron.— 
This white batiste apron is 
funished with pockets and 
strips of needle-work headed by 
a batiste fold, as indicated on 
the pattern. Fig. 125, Supple- 
ment, gives one-half of the pat- 
tern for the apron. 

Dot's Linen Cuemise.— 
This chemise of fine linen is 
trimmed with lace half an inch 


LiInGerIs, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Micnarpise aNnp CrocHET 
Epoine For LINGERIE, ETC. 
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wide, and is furnished with a shirr on the neck. Cut the chemise in one 
piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, observing the straight line for the front of 
the body. Cut a slit into the front along the double line, and hem the 
edges of this slit narrow. Sew up the chemise according to the correspond- 
ing signs, hem it narrow on the under edge and on the sleeves, furnish it 
with a shirr on the neck, and trim it with lace as shown by the illustration. 
Do.t’s Dimitry Nieut Sacque.—For this night sacque cut of dimity 
two pieces from Fig. 50, Supplement, one piece from Fig. 51, and the sleeves 
each in one piece from Fig. 52, observing the outline of the under part, 
Stitch a strip of the material on the wrong side of the back as indicated on 
the pattern, fasten linen tapes into the shirr thus formed, and pass the free 
ends of the tape to the outside an inch and a half from the side edges. Join 
the back and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures, face the : 





Fig. 1.—Initrat Letrer Fig. 2.—MonoGram.— WHITE 
FoR HANDKERCHIEFS. EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Ponrtizre with Lamprequix.—[See Fig. 2, Page 613.} 
For pattern of Lambrequin see Supplement, No, XVILL., Figs. 60+, 60> 










Fig. 2.—Borper ror Liycerte,—Wuitr EMBROIDERY. 


The reps is trimmed with a border in application and satin stitch embroid- 
ery, a full-sized section of which is shown by Fig. 2, page 613. For the 
foundation of the border use light +rown cloth, and for the application dark 
brown cloth and black velvet. The application is edged with yellow silk 
soutache, which is sewed on with invisible stitches of yellow silk. ‘The design 
figures are worked with brown saddler’s silk in two shades in satin stitch, 
and are edged with gold cord, which is fastened on with black silk, as shown 
by the illustration, Work the knotted stitches with gold thread. To make 
the lambrequin first join on the piece turned down in Supplement on Fig. 
60, and set Figs. 60* and 60" together along the line cut across, according 
to the corresponding letters (see diagram of Fig. 60*, 60°, reduced to one-fif- 






Fig. 1.—Monocram.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 4.—Monocram.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


front edge of the sacque with a strip of the ma- 
terial half an inch wide, hem the under edge half 
an inch wide, and set the neck into a double bind- 
ing a quarter of an inch wide. Sew up the sleeves 
from 103 to 104 and from 105 to 106, hem them 
narrow on the under edge, and set them into the 
armholes, bringing 106 on 106 of the fronts, 
Finally, trim the sacque with lace half an inch 
wide, and furnish it with buttons and button- 
holes for closing. 

Doti’s Knitrep Stockine.—This stocking 
is worked with fine knitting cotton and steel 
knitting-needles of suitable size in the following 
manner: Make a foundation of 52 st. (stitch), 
close these in a ring, and work the Ist round en- 
tirely knit plain. 2d-20th rounds.—For the 
top, which is worked in a ribbed design, always 
alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). 
21st-96th rounds.—All knit plain, but from the 
25th round on purl the first st. at the beginning 
of every second following round for a seam, and 
besides this narrow 1 st. on each side of the seam 
after an interval of 1 st. in the 34th, 51st, 57th, 
63d, 69th, 74th, 78th, 82d, 86th, and 90th rounds; 
for the narrowing slip 1 st., knit off the next st., 
and draw the slipped st. over the latter. Take 
up the first 7 st. and the last 7 st. of the last 
round on a separate needle, and going back and 
forth on these st. knit 12 rounds for the heel, 
which should appear all knit plain on the right 
side, continuing the seam in the middle regular- 
ly, however, and forming a corresponding seam 
on both side edges. Begin to work the heel into 
a point on the right side from the middle, after 
the seam has been formed, as follows: Narrow 1 
st. after 2 k., turn the work, purl 2 st. together 
after 6 p., turn the work, 3 k., 1 p. (seam), 2 k., 
narrow 1 st., and continue in this manner until 
the st. at the beginning and end have been used 
up for the cap. Take up the edge st. on both 
sides of the heel on needles, and on all the st. 
work 15 rounds, always going forward, and nar- 
rowing 1 st. on each side of the front in the 3d, 
6th, and 9th of these #5 rounds. Work the 
stocking into a point, narrowing 8 times at inter- 
vals of 3 st. each in the following round, and 
repeat this narrowing round after three rounds, 
then after two, and finally after one interval round 
join the last st., fasten the thread, and cut it off. 

Dot's Mustrin Nicut Sacque.—This night 
sacque is made of fine muslin, and is trimmed 
with strips of needle-work. Cut the sacque 
from Figs. 50-52, No. XVI., of the present Sup- 
plement, allowing extra material for the tucks on 
the front edge of the fronts. 


Portitre with Lambrequin, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue portiére and the lambrequin are made of 
brown woolen reps, and are lined with muslin. 


teenth of full size). 








Then cut of brown woolen reps and muslin lining one 
whole piece from Fig. 60*, 60°, and 
trim the reps with embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 1. On the outer edge 
of the lambrequin apply black vel- 
vet, and cover the seam made by do- 
ing this with gold soutache. Pleat 
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the lambrequin on the upper edge, bringing x 
on @, and furnish it with tassels of brown worst- 
ed and silk, as shown by Fig. 1. ‘The portiére is 
draped on the sides with brown cords and tassels. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 604. 


TuEsE oy worked crosswise with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 60. For the edging Fig. 1 make a 
foundation of 15 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 al. (slip stitch), and on the next 7 ch. work 
1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 6 
dc. ‘aout crochet), 1 sdc., 4 sc.; then 1 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the 11th of the 15 ch. worked pre- 
viously, * turn the work, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the upper 
two veins of the sc. worked last, 11 ch., fasten to the 
first of the 4 sc. worked after the last sdc. (to do this 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), 
and turn the work ; 1 sc., 1 edc., 6 de., 1 sdc., 4. sc. on 
the next 7 of the 11 ch., 1 atc. on the 2 ch. worked after 
the preceding stc., and repeat always from * until the 
ed has reached the length required. 

in the edging Fig. 2 with a foundation of 9 ch., 
and going back on the last six of these for one point, 
pass over the next st., and work 1 sc., 1 sdc., 1 dc., 2 
stc., then 2 ch., 2 stc. on the first of the 9 ch., * turn 
the work, 8 ch., 8 sc. on the 2 ch. worked before the 
last 2 stc., 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next stc., 
5 ch., turn the work, and going back on the 5 ch. 
worked previously for one point, pass over 1 st., and 
work 1 sc., 1 sdc., 1 dc., 1 stc.; on the next sc. work 1 
#tc., then 2 ch., pass over 8 sc., and work 2 stc. on the 
next 8 ch.; repeat always from *. 
Mignardise and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 604. 

Tuese edgings are worked with mignardise and 
twisted c et cotton, No. 100 and No. 60. For the 
edging Fig. 1 take a piece of mignardise, and with 
t crochet cotton No. 100 work first on one side 
of the mignardise as follews: 1st round.—Always al- 
ternately 2 dc. (double crochet) se ted each by 3 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the second following loop of the 
mignardise, 2 ch. 24 round.—Always alternately 4 
dc. on the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 7 dc. 

ted each by 1 ch. on the middle vein of the fol- 
lowing 8 ch. round.—x 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the vein between the middle two of the next 4 dc. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the vein before 
the next 7 dc. separated each by 1 ch., six times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next single ch. ; then 5 ch., 1 
#c. on the vein before the next 4 dc., 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—On the other aide of the mignar- 
dise work always alternately 3 dc. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, 8 ch. 

The edging Fig 2. is worked with crochet cotton No. 
60 first on one side of a piece of mignardise, as follows: 
1st round.—Always alternately 2 dc. separated each by 
8 ch. on the second following loop of the mignardise, 
2ch. 24 round.—Always alternately 2 sc. on the next 
8 ch. between 2 dc. worked on one loop in the preced- 
ing round, 18 stc. (short treble crochet) on the middle 

in of the next 8 ch. between 2 dc. worked on one 
loop. 8d round.—On the other side of the mignardise 
always alternately fasten together the next two loops 
with 2 dc. separated by 8 ch., 2 ch. 


Edging for Lingerie.—Woven Braid and 
Crochet. 


Seo illustration on page 604. 
Tuts edging is worked with woven braid, furnished 
with six loops on each side of the broad open-work 
which are connected with narrow pieces closel 


y 
crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round.—On one 
side of the braid work * 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 


middie one of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 3 
ways 4 sc. on the next 8 ch. in the 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 605. 

‘Turse borders are worked on nansook, batiste, or 
fine linen. Having transferred the designs to the ma- 
oad tied & oie Som, and wane oo whecks with 

ie w t 
coarse tread Wore the embroid 
polka, and button-hole stitch with em yey 
and cut away the material underneath the 
w wrong side, 


Initial Letters for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 605. 

Turse letters are worked with white and colored 

cotton in half-polka, satin, and knotted stitch. 


See illustrations on page 606. 
‘Tne monograms and crowns are worked with white 
and colored cotton in satin, half-polka, and back stitch. 


Window with Double Curtains and 
uin. 


See illustration on page 605. 

Turse window is furnished with embroidered white 
tulle curtains and with inner curtains and a lambre- 
quin of brocaded and green silk reps. The cor- 

the shade is of nansook 


On the outer edge of the lambrequin green silk 

Sepe in: b disieet chade, ana conet tao en Ce gold 
The lambreqaim and inner curtains are 

green silk fringe, cords, and tassels, 





HOW TO WASH PAINT. 


ter, and when it is nearly dry, finish it with a 
soft leather. If the paint is very dirty, mix a 
iittle bullock's gall with the whiting. In wash- 
ing the wainscot, care must be taken not to touch 
the edge of the paper with the wet flannel, as this 
would give the room a shabby appearance, 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnor or “A Woman's Vencranoz,” “ Won—nor 
Woogp,” “At Her Meroy,” “ Watrrr’s Worp,” 
“Brep ou tHe Bons,” ero., To. 





CHAPTER XV. 
NEW TERMS. 


‘*Wuart are you doing, I say, in my room?” 
inquired its proprietor, for the second time, of 
the unhappy John, who, still standing on the 
chair, exhibited almost as piteous a spectacle as 
when threatened with immediate extinction by 
the jaws of Fury. 

‘* John is here, Mr. Alexander, by my direc- 
tions,” interposed Mrs. Raeburn, who, with great 
presence of mind, had already dismissed the serv- 
ants from the scene. ‘“‘I take the whole respon- 
sibility of his presence on my shoulders,” 

**T should have concluded as much, madam, 
had you not confessed it,” observed brother Alec, 
dryly. ‘‘It still remains, however, for you to 
explain why you sent him.” 

To look at them, and hear them speak, these 
two persons might have been said to have changed 
characters since their last meeting, save that it 
was as impossible for Mrs. Raeburn to be mild 
as for brother Alec to be insolent. Her manner 
was deprecating almost to cringing, though the 
effort that it cost her to be so showed like a strong 
limb through a flimsy garment, while that of her 
brother-in-law was contemptuously stern. It 
was as though Goneril, after all her cruelties, had 
suddenly discovered that her father’s abdication 
was invalid, and King Lear had come to his own 
again, not with triumph, indeed—far from it; 
with broken hopes and a wounded heart; buat 
with full knowledge of the baseness of his kin- 
dred. 

“*My explanation, Mr. Alexander, of John’s 
presence here is simple enough. When you left 
us this morning so suddenly, to our extreme dis- 
tress and dismay, we knew not what to think. 
We were all consumed with apprehension, lest, 
resenting an imputation for which I alone was 
to blame, and which I regret above measure, as 
being utterly false and unfounded, you might 
have taken some desperate step. For my part, I 
honestly confess that I feared you had left the 
Priory forever. Under those circumstanees, I 
thought it my duty to place all your effects under 
lock and key until such time as it might suit you 
to send for them.” 

‘* But my desk, madam, was under lock and 
key—at least when I left it this morning. It is 
now open, I perceive, and your son has 
ed himself of a portion of its contents. It is 
curious that I, though absent, am able to offer, 
you see”—here he looked round upon the fam- 
ily circle, which, I now noticed for the first 
time, had an addition to it in the person of my 
uncle Hastings—‘‘a more complete solution of 
this proceeding than Mrs. Raeburn herself. 
Moved by suspicions of her own, or by informa- 
tion received from others, with respect to m 
ae of property, she resolved to convince 

erself of the fact by an examination of my pri- 
vate papers.” 

** Dear me, dear me, I hope net,” said the rec- 
tor, jingling the silver in his pocket, as he was 
wont to do when perturbed in mind. ‘‘ You 
must take care what you say in your excitement, 
my dear friend; you must really take care.” 

“* Look at the lady’s face, and judge for your- 
self, Hastings,” answered the other, coolly; ‘‘or 
look at this,” and stepping forward, he plucked 
from John Raeburn’s hand the paper it still me- 
chanically grasped. ‘‘ This is a statement of my 
property as at present invested—a document 
which had, doubtless, a very great interest for 
some of my relatives here, and which it is a pity, 
for their own sakes, that they did not obtain a 
sight of earlier.” Bitter as was the old man’s 
tone, it still spoke less of bitterness than of an 
inflexible purpose; and the stress that he had 
laid upon the words “‘ at present” had a signifi- 
cance it was impossible to misunderstand. 

“*T leave the Priory to-day, with my good 
friend the rector, here—” 

**T am sorry for it, Alec,” interrupted the at- 
torney, speaking for the first time; ‘‘ genuinely 
sorry, but not surprised. We have deserved it.” 

**You are right, Mark,” answered the other, 
sternly, ‘‘and you are the one to blame. Your 
wife acted according to her nature: we do not 
look for gentleness in the wolf, or mercy in the 
wild-cat—” 

***Pon my life, Sir, I can’t stand this,” inter- 
posed the rector, vehemently ; ‘‘ you put me in 
a cold perspiration. I promised you, as a mat- 
ter of friendship, and in hopes to be the means 
of reconciliation between you and your family, 
to accompany you hither, and afterward else- 
where; but I must go wanes ed you use—dear'me 
—such very extraordinary language.” 

**T have done, Hastings, with invectives, and 
I am sorry I indulged in them in your presence. 
I owe it to you to at least make your presence 
here as painless and unembarrassing as I can. 
I was about to say, Mark, that you, whose na- 
ture, as I used to know it, is kind and genial, 
have been most to blame, since you have permit- 
ted it to be warped by another; since you have 
looked on with folded hands while wrong and 
insult were heaped upon one whe had a claim 
upon you for protection, such as even this dog 
here would scarcely have ignored. However, I 
am not here to reproach you. I am come, ac- 
— by my good friend here, to set forth 
my future intentions, without possibility of mis- 

e on either side, and also—of this, too, you 
may be quite certain—without hope of change. 
I have brought Mr. Hastings to be a witness to 
them; and I wish, besides, that all those who 
have been acquainted with my treatment in this 
house”—here his voice failed. him for the first 





time—‘‘should also be present. Shall we ad- 
journ to the drawing-room, madam, or may I 
have my say out here ?” 

** You may do just as you please, Sir,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Raeburn—her face had grown deadly 

and now and again she moistened her thin 
ips with her tongue, like one in fever—‘‘ this 
room is good enough for me.” 

We all six, therefore, remained where we were, 
in brothtr Alec’s room; he himself standing by 
the desk, the rifling of which had nearly cost his 
nephew his life, and now bade fair to lose him 
his inheritance; John sitting, with disconcerted 
face, on the arm of the chair, the seat of which 
his mother filled; and the rest of us standing, 
with attentive looks, save Mark, who, turning 
his back upon us all, leaned his head upon the 
chimney-piece, and listened without sign. 

‘*T am not about to speak of late events,” com- 
menced the old man in a firm voice, *‘ and still 
less of that far back past, Mark, the remembrance 
of which was once so dear to me. I will not ut- 
ter one word of reproach, for some hearts here 
feel already self-reproach, I see, and others no 
words of mine can move. But, in my own de- 
fense, I-must needs say that I did not return to 
my native land with any idea of putting your af- 
fection to the proof. I had no doubt of its genu- 
ineness, no fear of its short-coming whatever. 
But not knowing even whether you were still 
alive, I kept the same feigned name upon the 
voyage which I had always borne in Peru, so 
that, incase I had found you dead, and that you 
had left offspring, I might, without making known 
to them the fact of my relationship until I saw 
fit to do so, judge of their characters for myself, 
and make up my mind in what proportion they 
should severally inherit my wealth. It was a 
foolish fancy, doubtless, and bitterly have I paid 
for it, since, if I had shipped under my own 
name, the fact of the fortune I had acquired in 
Peru would probably soon have come to your 
knowledge, and I should never have suspected 
that it was my riches alone that had evoked your 
welcome.” 

‘** Mr, Alexander is taking a very morbid view 
of human nature,” observed Mrs. Raeburn, look- 
ing toward the rector with a sickly smile. 

But my uncle, with all his gallantry and dis- 
position to make matters pleasant, moved not a 
muscle in encouragement, while brother Alec 
— as though no interruption had taken 


**When I found, to my great joy, that you 
were alive, Mark, and still in the very p 
where we had grown up together from child- 
hood, I came home impatient to embrace you, 
leaving my luggage and other property in town. 
This was another circumstance which tended 
eventually to mislead you as to my true posi- 
tion; but, as I tell you, it was uhely undesign- 
ed. When I reached this house, Heaven is my 
witness that I had no thought of any conceal- 
ment of the state of my affairs. I was almost 
grieved—so tenderly I felt toward you—to find 
you prosperous, since the property rf designed to 
at once make over to you, in accordance with 
our agreement—the half, that is, of my whole 
estate—would not prove so acceptable to you as 
though you had been in greater need of it. But 
I had not been an hour under your roof when, 
on the part of one member of this family at least, 
I began to suspect the genuineness of the wel- 
come that had been accorded tome. Even when 
I became convinced of this, however, it did not 
alter my intentions. ‘This person, I reflected, 
was not connected with me by ties of kindred ; 
if only my brother’s arms were held open to me, 
that should be sufficient. I remembered how 
they had clasped me to his breast when we had 
parted years ago; they were still of the same 
flesh and blood as then. Let me not, however, 
inflict unnecessary pain. It is enough te say 
that I began to have my doubts of you yourself, 
Mark, and I resolved to try you. If you had ac- 
knowledged our agreement, even though you had 
excused yourself from fulfilling the obligation it 
involved ; if you had expressed to me your sense 
of the indignities that were heaped upon me, 
when it appeared that I was poor, and had ac- 
knowledged your powerlessness to prevent them, 
that would have been something, and I should 
have forgiven the rest.” Here the speaker's 
voice trembled so excessively that he was com- 
pelled to pause; and Mrs. Raeburn took advan- 
tage of the circumstance to introduce an obser- 
vation. 

‘*When speaking of putting my husband on 
his trial, Mr. Alexander, you have omitted to 
state that you accomplished this by means of a 
deception. You told us that you were wealthy, 
and thea acknowledged that you were poor, It 
wes your duplicity, not your poverty, that turn- 
cd me against you. Since Mr. Hastings is your 
listener, it is but right that he should under- 
stand that there was a reason for my change of 
conduct. He should be made acquainted with 
all the facts—if with any.” 

** Madam, if I conceal any thing from Mr. 
Hastings of what has happened here,” returned 
brother Alec, coldly, ‘‘it is for Mark’s sake. As 
to telling you that I was wealthy, I deny it. 
Your greedful wish was father to that thought.” 

**You said that the ropes and tackle of that 
box of silver had held firm, when you knew all 
the time that the bottom had come out,” cried 
Mrs. Raeburn, reproachfully. 

“TI do not pretend, madam, that I took any 
pains to undeceive you in the matter. And I 
will own that, when I discovered your utter 
heartlessness, I did deceive you. Let us not, 
however, waste time in recriminations, I will 
proceed at once to the business that has brought 
me back this morning. This paper, about which 
your son John yonder has shown himself so cu- 
rious, is, as I have said, Mark, the statement of 
my property, as at present invested—about one 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

A shock seemed to pervade Mrs, Raeburn’s 





system, as though she had incautiously laid hold 
of an electric eel. 

**The loss of the box of silver bars, which 
happened as I have described, was serious; but” 
—and here there was for the first time a touch 
of malice in the speaker’s tone—‘“‘ it was not the 
only box. Well, I call you all to witness that 
every shilling of my fortune, with the exception 
of a small proportion of it, which will never come 
to you, Mark, nor to any member of your fami- 
i I am about at once to invest in a life annuity. 

his resolve of mine, which is unalterable, must 
needs include Gertrude here, which I regret; 
but I am happy to think that she has a fortune 
of her own, which renders the matter of less 
consequence.” 

For my part, I thought this very unjust and 
harsh. Gertrude had always behaved toward 
the old man with affectionate solicitude, and had 
even been led into contention—a thing most re- 
pugnant to her nature—with her hostess, solely 
upon his account; and now the Raeburns had 
offended him, he must needs include her also, 
because she happened to be a relative of theirs, 
in the same sweeping condemnation. A tinge 
of heightened color stole into the dear girl’s 
cheeks at the mention of her name, but a quiet 
smile was her only answer. To my great sur- 
prise, however, Mrs, Raeburn spoke up for Ger- 
trude. 

**You will do as you please, Mr. Alexander, 
with your own, of course; and though your dis- 
pleasure with me and mine is most unreasona- 
ble, good taste forbids me to make any remon- 
strances ; but, with regard to your cousin, she has 
always been your friend, and, indeed, I may say, 
has been devoted to you—” 

“Mrs. Raeburn,” interposed Gertrude, with 
dignity, ‘‘I must beg of you to make no appeal 
to Cousin Alec upon my account. As he very 
justly observes, I am in no want of his meney, 
and whatever service I have been able to do him, 
was done, as he is well aware, without hope or 
wish for reward.” 

** Quite right! = right!” assented the old 
man, coldly. ‘‘If Gertrude had been of that 
sort, she should have been duly recompensed.” 

The words ‘‘that sort,” uttered, I must say, 
in @ very contemptuous tone, appeared possibly 
to Mrs. Raeburn to have some personal signifi- 
cance; or, perhaps, now that all hope of recon- 
ciliation with her brother-in-law seemed to have 
died out, she saw no reason for repressing any 
longer the lava-tide of wrath that was pent up 
within her. 

** And so, Sir, you have only come back to us 
to spit out your malice, and have brought Mr. 
Hastings with you in order to be a witness to 
our humiliation. From you, that is no more 
than I should have expected ; but as to the rec- 
tor, here—” 

** Madam, madam,” interposed my uncle, with 
nervous vehemence, ‘‘ you are altogether wrong. 
If I had known that your brother-in-law would 
have said so much, I would have seen him—I 
mean I would certainly not have made one of 

our family party on this occasion. But, indeed, 
a has quite another object than that of vituper- 
ation.—Why the deuce don’t you come to it, 
Alec ?” 

For the first time throughout this scene, which 
had certainly not been destitute of ludicrous sita- 
ations, I saw a grin relax John’s muscles; the 
rector’s manifest discomfort and irritation would, 
indeed, if the circumstances had been less serious, 
have been the very height of comedy. 

**You are right, Hastings, and I apologize to 
you for having let my tongue ran when I prom- 
ised to-be silent,” said brother Alec, frankly. 
** And you, madam, would, I admit, have just 
cause for complaint if my mission here were only 
to reproach you. I came, however, to make a 
proposition, which, as it will certainly have its 
advantages for you, you will probably accept. 
Though rich, I am, alas! homeless; and it is my 
wish, notwithstanding all that has happened 
here, to still reside under this roof.” 

It was notonly Mrs. Raeburn that started this 
time; an electric shock seemed to pass through 
the whole circle, with*the exception of the rec- 
tor, who had been already informed of the sug- 
gestion, and to whom, also, it would not appear 
so strange as it did to us, who had been witness- 
es to the treatment of our guest at the Priory. 
The attorney was most moved of all, and turned 
upon his brother a face full of tender surprise. 

‘*This proposition, if accepted, will, however, 
no matter how it may be carried out, in no way 
affect the disposition of my property,” continued 
the other, firmly, as if in answer to this look. 
** Being myself necessarily ignorant of the cost 
of English housekeeping, I have made inquiries 
upon the matter, and am informed that one thou- 
sand pounds would be a handsome annual allow- 
ance for a person in my position to allow for his 
maintenance in a fitting way, and I propose to 
pay that sum.” 

“Very liberal, I am sure,” muttered Mrs. 
Raeburn, approvingly, but looking with great 
disfavor at my uncle. 

My impression is that she credited him with 
having estimated the cost of his friend’s keep at 
the amount in question, and with which, large 
as it was, she was dissatisfied; whereas my ex- 
cellent relative was utterly uninformed upon such 
matters, and would probably have declined the 
post of arbitrator in any case. ‘The fact ‘was, as 
I afterward discovered, that my aunt had been 
appealed to, and suggested five hundred a year 
as ample, and that brother Alec had dou it. 

**'Then I am to understand that this arrange- 
ment meets your views, madam ?” continued he. 
‘*Mrs. Raeburn is the housekeeper, and there- 
fore I appeal to her, Mark,” he added, apologet- 
ically ; to which the attorney only answered with 
a feeble smile. In his brother’s presence it 
would have been idle indeed for him to have laid 
claim to domestic authority. 

**The arrangement is satisfactory, Mr. Alex- 
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ander,” replied Mrs. Raeburn. f 
tory, I am sure, to us; not only upon pecuniary 
grounds—” 

‘‘Those are the grounds alone on which I 
wish it to be transacted, madam,” interrupted her 
brother-in-law, sternly. ‘‘ Let us consider, then, 
this business settled. I shall go to town this 
morning, but shall probably return to-morrow or 
the next day to take up my residence here. 
Hastings”—here he pulled out his watch—‘‘ we 
have not much time to spare before the train 
starts; if you will wait for me below stairs while 
I pack up a few things, I will be with you in ten 
minutes.” 

At this hint we all withdrew from the apart- 
ment; but as I was going out last, the old man 
touched my arm. 

** Will you help me to fill my carpet-bag, 
Sheddon ?” 

Of course I assented, though I was surprised 
at the request, for brother Alec was singularly 
independent of such assistance, and even in his 
palmy days had rarely summoned a servant for 
any purpose. When the door had closed upon 
the others, however, and I saw him sink into his 
accustomed chair, very white and trembling, it 
was easy to guess why he needed help. The 
previous scene, for which he had summoned all 
his strength, had completely exhausted him. 

**Dear Mr. Raeburn,” said I, “ you are very 
unwell, and quite unfit, as it seems to me, for a 
long day’s travel.” 

**No, no, lad, I shall do,” said he, rousing 
himself with effort, and pointing out the few 
articles he wished put up. 

I obeyed his directions; yet, really appre- 
hensive of what might occur, again requested 
him to remember his debilitated condition. 

** At least,” said I, ‘put off your departure 
for to-day, Mr. Raeburn.” 

**Not I, lad,” answered he, firmly. Then 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ It would be hardly safe to 
stay under this roof with Mark’s wife with my 
will unsigned, and while Mark is my heir at 
law.” 

He spoke in jest, but there was a bitterness in 
his tone that made it half earnest, and gave his 
hearer a shudder. 

(To BE CONTINVED.] 





A METHOD OF ARRANGING 
SEA-WEEDS. 


HIS being the season for sea-side pastimes, 
let me suggest to the lovers of natural treas- 
ures a collection of the sea-weeds to be found in 
abundance at many points along our coast. Es- 
pecially at Newport and its vicinity there are 
beautiful varieties, which, when floated on paper 
and arranged so as to show every delicate fibre, 
will be objects of great interest for years to come, 
In collecting them great care will be necessary, 
as they are too delicate and fragile for handling. 
Place them in a basin of water, when they will 
expand and spread out into their natural posi- 
tion, and then by placing a sheet of unsized pa- 
per underneath each one, they may all be lifted 
out, and will be found firmly attached to the 
paper. Now lay them between the leaves of a 
book, under a weight, until they are pressed. 
There are various ways of arranging these slips 
containing the curious specimens. ‘They may 
be preserved in an album prepared with little 
slits in the corners, or may be tied together with 
a piece of ribbon and secured between the sides 
of a large bivalve shell’ One of these latter, 
known as Pectin maxima, is a very good shell 
for the purpose, having one flat side on which 
the leaves may lie, while the other curved side 
forms the top. These collections are very sala- 
ble at fairs, being novelties that attract atten- 
tion and bring good prices. Those who expect 
to assist in such enterprises next winter can 
thus be laying up something valuable during the 
summer, 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresponpeEnT. } 

A Law for the Rich and a Law for the Poor.—Prison 
made easy.—The Doctor’s Antecedents.—An Em- 
~— Publisher.—Bad Notes and bad Ships.—Our 

kruptcy Courts as they used to be. 

¥, is unfortunate that the judge who was sup- 

posed to have been somewhat severe in his 
sentence upon working-men for leaving their em- 
ge without notice, the other day, should 
appen to be the same who tried Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker and condemned him to so light a pun- 
ishment. I do not think, considering the after- 
consequences entailed upon the military offend- 
er, and which would not be entailed in any other 
case, that the expiation of his crime is too light; 
but upon the face of the matter it undoubtedly 
seems so; and what is worse, those ‘‘ compari- 
sons,” which are always ‘‘ odious,” between his 
case and that of any poor man, who would cer- 
tainly have suffered worse in the judge’s hands, 
are now made with a bad effect. ‘‘ The law is 
= to rich and poor alike, like the London 
avern,” said Sydney Smith; and so, indeed, 
it seems. Moreover, the colonel’s friends have 
made matters worse by putting pressure upon 
the commander-in-chief to get him retained in 
the army. It was a great mistake that his with- 
drawal from the ranks of what has been always 
held an honorable profession was not published 
in the next Gazette after his conviction. If he 
were permitted to wear uniform any more, the 
phrase ‘‘an officer and a gentleman” would come 
to have an absurd meaning indeed. He will have 
to go, of course; but, on the other hand, it would 
be inflicting a fine exactly nine times greater than 
that imposed upon him by the law if he were not 
allowed to dispose of his commission. I trust 
this will be done.* But in the mean time it is 





* He has since been dismissed from the army by the 
Queen.—Ep. 


** Most satisfac- 





very unedifying to learn that this ‘‘ first-class 
misdemeanant,” as he is technically termed, has 
a different ‘‘ reception cell” from other offenders, 
is allowed to wear his own clothes, to furnish his 
own rooms (there are two allowed to him), and 
to have what wine he pleases. He is supplied 
with books and newspapers, may write and re- 
ceive letters, and see his friends every day and 
all day long. All this is bad, and gives oppor- 
tunities to bad men to raise a cry of injustice and 
favoritism in the administration of the law, which 
it is difficult to answer satisfactorily. ‘Thus Dr. 
Kenealy was enabled to ask in the House, the 
other night, whether it was usual to remit hard 
labor in cases of aggravated assault, and if not, 
why an exception had been made in Colonel Ba- 
ker’s case. Out of which a charming scene arose; 
for Colonel Dickson at once cited a case in point 
which ‘‘ he was sure would commend itself to the 
honorable member for Stoke ;” how a member, 
not, indeed, of the army, but of another honorable 
profession—a gentleman learned in the law—had 
been once found guilty of a gross and aggrava- 
ted assault upon a young child, that child being 
his own son; and how that offender had had 
a month’s imprisonment without hard labor. 
** Surely,” said he, ‘* the individual who had ben- 
efited by that act of leniency should be the last 
to complain of merey shown to another; and 
therefore the last man in this House to find fault 
with the sentence upon Colonel Baker was the 
member for Stoke.” As every body knew this 
little incident in the learned doctor’s career, the 
effect of this speech was striking, and Mr. Ahmed 
Kenealy (who, I conclude, was not the son whom 
his father thrashed so unmercifully) has made it 
more so by expressing his intention of taking 
**condign vengeance” upon Colonel Dickson for 
thus smirching the previously unsullied fame of 
his distinguished parent. 

It appears by a recent trial in Paris that all 
crowned heads do not make such a success with 
their literary work as our Queen did in her Jour- 
nal in the Highlands. M. Plon, the Parisian pub- 
lisher, has brought an action against the execu- 


; tors of the late Emperor Napoleon for losses 


entailed by the publication of his Life of Cesar. 
He claimed no less than £6000 for unsold copies, 
of which he has at present 22,000 on hand, and 
it appeared that since 1870 only fifteen copies a 
year had been disposed of. On the other hand, 
while the work was proceeding, and there were 
good grounds for supposing it would be one day 
finished, the sale seems to have been very great, 
since nearly £8000 were paid to the Emperor for 
copyright—a large sum for a stupid book ; but it 
is fair to add that the imperial author distributed 
these gains among his collaborateurs, of whom 
there were several. M. Plon lost his case, with 
costs, and I think justly. He seems to have 
made some pretty pickings out of the Life of 
Cesar, and, what was a little queer, had laid his 
damages immediately on the fall of the empire 
at a much larger sum than at present, namely, 
£26,000. 

The journalists of Paris have been making 
even a greater sensation than this unlucky pub- 
lisher. ‘The infamous M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
the hired duelist of his political party, stated in 
the Pays that he would have the same pleasure 
in killing M. Rochefort as in choking a mad dog. 
Thereupon M. Rochefort challenged him to the 
duello, and in order to equalize matters (or per- 
haps to get out of the mess) proposed to fire at 
five paces on signal. This admirable idea, which, 
if put into effect, would have rid society of two 
pests in the same moment, did not suit M. Cas- 
sagnac, who, although said to be physically brave, 
seems, after all, to set a very fanciful value upon 
his existence. So, after extraordinary blustering 
on both sides, ‘‘ sound whole-skia principles” pre- 
vail. 

It is said that a gigantic fraud upon the Bank 
of England is now in progress at New York, 
some thousands of counterfeit notes having been 
put into circulation there by a certain banker. 
If, however, as reported, a warning has already 
gone forth from the Department of State in 
Washington, the mischief will not go very far. 
The movers in this scheme are said to have their 
head-quarters at Barcelona, whence they have 
long issued with great success counterfeit twenty- 
franc notes. I am afraid that is the only sort 
of note in which Spain will pay its debt to its 
foreign bond-holders. 

When Mr. Plimsoll apologized to the House 
of Commons last week for his intemperate lan- 
guage, he expressly declined to withdraw “ any 
statement of fact,” and more than one fact since 
then has been discovered which corroborates his 
view of matters. One of these, you will be sorry 
to hear, implicates an American ship-owner. 
The ship Sunbeam, now lying afloat (if she is 
afloat) in Plymouth Sound, has been prevented 
from crossing the Atlantic with her foredoomed 
crew by the arm of the law. Fifteen seamen 
who had shipped on board of her declined to 
proceed in her, and were duly brought before 
the Plymouth magistrate for that dereliction of 
duty. Upon the Board of Trade surveyor, how- 
ever, making his report, it was discovered ‘‘ the 
jib-boom was rotten, the planks rotten, the caulk- 
ing bad, and the batts for the main-stays com- 
pletely gone, to the great danger of the main- 
mast.” The rigging was also bad, the sails old, 
and the ship altogether unseaworthy. Of course 
the sailors were discharged, and the ship retained 
in harbor, much to the inconvenience, no doubt, 
of Mr. Alfred Dobell, of Georgia, United States, 
who is the registered owner. ‘The words that 
he applies to Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, of Derby, are 
probably as strong as those which the latter gen- 
tleman used in the House of Commons. 

Talking of shipping reminds me of a beautiful 
story of the administration of British law. In 
no very far back times the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy had no retiring allowance, and there- 
fore stuck on their benches till their hearing was 
a good deal impaired and their intelligence some- 





what dulled. One of them, whom we will call 
Mr. Commissioner R——, was very deaf and very 
dull. Before him a Mr. A—— brought the case 
of a young man who had invested his money and 
lost it in a ship called the Worrura, trading to 
Australia, and named after some Australian 
river. Three hard-headed gentlemen from York- 
shire opposed the petitioner’s getting his certifi- 
cate; but Mr. A——, seizing the opportunity of 
their having all three gone out for lunch, demand- 
ed and obtained from ‘‘ his honor” permission to 
bring on his client’s case, and pressed it very el- 
oquently. After half an hour’s pleading, Mr. 
Commissioner R—— wakes up, and inquires, 

** Does Mr. Worrura oppose ?” 

“The Worrura is a ship, your honor,” ex- 
plains the counsel. 

**My question was, Sir,” returns the Commis- 
sioner, very angrily, ‘* does he oppose ?” 

** No, your honor.” 

‘Then let the young man have his certificate.” 

It was granted just as the three gentlemen from 
Yorkshire came in from their lunch. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Fgh the cholera epidemic which prevailed 
in some parts of the United States in 1873, 
Congress directed a medical officer of the army 
to be pees to visit the places where the 
cholera had spread, collect all important facts in 
relation to it, and make a report of his investi- 
gations. Surgeon Ely M‘Clellan, U.S.A., was 
selected; and his report, printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office, at Washington, will soon 
be ready for distribution. It will be of great 
value not only for medical men, but for popular 
use. Among many interesting facts and impor- 
tant conclusions mentioned by Dr. M‘Clellan, 
we select two which seem to be of special inter- 
est and utility to the general public: 


“The specific poison which produces cholera orig- 
inates alone ia India, and by virtue of its transmis- 
sibility through the persons of infected individuals 
or in the meshes of infected fabrics the disease is car- 
ried into all quarters of the world. Cholera has never 
yet appeared in the Western hemisphere until after its 
route of pestilential march has been begun in the East- 
ern world, and its epidemic appearance upon the North 
American continent has invariably been preceded by 
the arrival of vessels infected with cholera-sick, or 
laden with emigrants and their property from infected 
districts.” 
From these facts Dr. M‘Clellan argues that a 
most rigorous quarantine should be enforced in 
all ports of entry in the country. The danger 
from infected fabrics is equally great with that 
from infected individuals. The goods of emi- 
grants from infected districts, not opened until 
they reach their new homes, may cause an out- 
break of the disease when it did not appear on 
shipboard. Hence the necessity of disinfecting 
goods arriving from places where cholera has 
—- Another important statement made 

is : 

“ The virulence of a cholera demonstration, the con- 

on having been introduced into a community, is 
influenced by the hygienic condition of the popula- 
tion, and not by any geological formation upon which 
they may reside.” 
Consequently among important preventives of 
cholera are strict personal cleanliness, cereful 
attention to the condition of each house and the 
surrounding premises, especially to the drainage, 
great care in matters of dress and diet; excesses 
of all kinds should be avoided, and individual 
habits should be regulated with a view to pre- 
vent the system from becoming debilitated. 
Good, substantial, nutritious food, well pre- 
— should be taken, so that the body may be 
n a condition favorable for repelling disease. 





Two deaths were recently reported in the Lon- 
don Times from the effects of chloroform admin- 
istered in anticipation of a surgical operation. 
Ether is regarded as asafe anesthetic when pure; 
and the question is asked by a correspondent of 
the Times whether, when one anesthetic is dan- 

erous and another safe, it is not almost crim- 
— to venture on the use of that which is not 
safe. 





On July 15 Professor Donaldson, the aeronaut, 
and his companion, N. 8. Grimwood, made their 
ascensfon from Chicago in a balloon. For a 
month there were various rumors and conject- 
ures as to their probable fate, but nothing was 
certainly known about them. One report was 
that the balloon had been seen dragging over 
Lake Michigan; another that sundry bottles had 
been picked up with despairing messages from 
the balloonists; another that Donaldson had 
been seen in a a of Michigan, and that his 
disappearance was all arranged; and still anoth- 
er that his body had been found in the lake. But 
on August 16 the body of Grimwood was found 
on the beach of Lake Michigan, near Whitehall. 
It was fully identified by letters and notes of the 
balloon trip found upon him. At this time of 
writing nothing definite is known of Donald- 
son’s fate. 





The excessive infant mortality in New York 
during the month of July induced the Board of 
Health to appoint inspectors to investigate the 
causes of the high death rate among children 
under five years old. These investizations show- 
ed that this fearful mortality among young chil- 
dren is ~~ due to want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. This is not, except in rare cases, because 
of the poverty of the parents, but more often 
because those having the care of infants do not 
appreciate the necessity of administering proper 
nourishment to those “brought up by hand.” 
They are often starved on the “ wrong food,” or 
too little of it. The foul atmosphere of tene- 
ment-houses is another fruitful cause of disease, 
which is especially harmful to feeble children, 
whose vitality is exhansted by heat, insufficient 
nutriment, and lack of proper care. 





Mr. Gun Lock, a Chinese resident of Portland, 
Oregon, was recently joined in marriage to Miss 
Hop Joy, a sixteen-year-old damsel of the same 
city. The “happy pair’’ never saw the light of 
each other’s countenances until the knot was 
tied. After the lengthy wedding festivities were 
ended, the married couple prepared to take a 
wedding tour. The blushing bride—at least she 
was supposed to be blushing—was placed in 4 





close ca , and her liege lord and his friends 
took seats in carriages behind her. When the 
train reached the wharf from which the steamer 
in which the young couple had taken passage 
was to sail, the bride’s carriage was encircled by 
many “ Johbns,”’ who finally rolled up the blinds ; 
and there sat Mrs. Hop Joy Gun Lock, hiding 
her face behind an enormous fan. When she 
alighted from the carriage they attempted to 
push aside her fan with gentle mir Dess ; 
but the lady was rescued from bold eyes by an 
old woman who acted the part of a duenna, and 
being conducted on board the steamer, her head 
and shoulders were summarily wrapped up in a 
red bandana. 





All the waiters at the Twin Mountain House 
are either students or teachers, who are spend- 
ing their vacation in a healthful atmosphere, and 
obtaining a fair remuneration for light labor. 
What they lack in experience is more than com- 
pensated by careful attention and agreeable man- 
ners, Suitable provision is made for their com- 
fort and the preservation of their self-respect, 
and they are in no way identified with the ordi- 
nary servants of the hotel. 





Cape May is crowded throughout the season. 
One of the principal reasons assigned for this is 
that there are cheap hotels there, as well as high- 
priced ones. Good, comfortable hotels, where 
guests can obtain what is needful for enjoyment 
without all the “luxuries of the season,’’ are 
what common people with moderate means re- 
quire. Comparatively few persons can afford to 
stay long at what is styled a “ first-class hotel.” 





Madame M‘Mahon proved an efficient helper 
to the sufferers by the French floods. She col- 
lected for them about two and a half millions 
of dollars, two thousand of which were sent her 
by the Viceroy of Egypt. 





A telegram from London to New York recent- 
ly made the “ quickest passage on record’’—seven 
minutes. 





On a recent Sunday morning the shop of a 
baker in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was 
burned. But he opened his ovens as soon as 
the fire around them had spent itself sufficient- 
ly for him to approach them, took out his sup- 
ply of beans and brown-bread, and delivered 
them seasonably to his customers, as if nothing 
had happened. That baker should have the 
medal for punctuality. 





August was remarkable for the rare occurrence 
of having two new moons. 


According to the Mobile Register, Pascagoula, 
where the yellow fever has recently appeared in 
a very malignant form, is a a on the Mis- 
sissippi Sound, forty miles from Mobile by rail. 
It is the seat of a large export lumber trade, and 
quite a fleet of vessels is engaged in transporting 
it to the West Indian Islands. There are no 
quarantine A ge ee to protect the plaee 

inst the risk of infection from the free entry 
of these vessels. 





Puny babies, suffering children, and weary 
mothers enjoy on the Floating Hospital a little 
freedom from narrow, noisome courts and al- 
leys, and from unwholesome tenements. A 
bountiful supply of good food is also served, 
and from the amount consumed it is evident 
that many have been suffering for food. The 
principal diseases reported by the attending 
physicians are such as are engendered by low 
iving and impure atmosphere; dysentery, chol- 
era infantum, marasmus, dentition, and sciatica 
being also very prevalent. 





One effect. of the damp August weather was 
to send into the market large quantities of un- 
wholesome fruit; and fruit brought to market 
in good condition could not long remain so 
when days and nights were hot and muggy. 
The Sanitary Inspectors made large seizures of 
condemned fruit at various times, according to 
section 34 of the sanitary code and a resolution 
of the Board of Health, which are as follows: 

“ Szotion 34. That no decayed or unwholesome fruit 
or vegetables shall knowingly be brought into said city 
to be consumed or offered for sale for human food, nor 
shall any such articles be kept or stored therein.” 

“ Resolved, That the Sanitary Superintendentebe and 
is hereby directed to superintend the inspection of 
fruita of every description, with instructions to seize, 
condemn, andl couse the destruction of all unripe, de- 
cayed, and unwholesome fruits offered for sale, as pro- 
vided by the ordinances of this board.” 





Let those who need to learn a hard lesson read 
and ponder the following incident, which, wheth- 
er true or notin its details, is true in substance: 

‘You love me no longer,” said a bride of a 
few months to her better half, in his gown and 
slippers. 

i Why do you say that, Puss ?”’ he asked, qui- 
etly, removing a cigar from his lips. 

“You do not caress me nor call me pet 
names; you no longer seek anxiously for my 
company,’ was the tearful answer. 

“ My dear,”’ exclaimed the aggravating wretch, 
‘“‘did you ever notice a man running after a car? 
How he does run !—over stones, through mud, 
regardless of every thing till he reaches the car. 
And he seizes hold and swings on. Then he 
quietly seats himself and reads his paper.” 

“ And what does that mean ?”’ 

* An illustration, my dear. The car is as im- 
portant to the man after he gets in as when he is 
chasing it, but the manifestation is no longer 
called for. I would have shot any one who put 
himself in my way when in pursuit of you, as I 
would now shoot any one who would come be- 
tween us. But asa proof of my love, you insist 
upon my running after the car. Learn tosmoke, 
my dear, and be a philosopher.” 





The Empress is dead. We refer to the mon- 
strous elephant which belonged to the Zoolog- 
ical Society of Philadelphia, and has lately been 
quartered at the garden in Fairmount Park. 
She was one of the largest elephants in the 
world, and was supposed to be about a century 
old. For some time past she has been feeble, 
giving indications of approaching demise. She 


was admired for her size, her gentleness, and her 
sagacity. On one occasion, when in a New York 
menagerie that was burned, she caught in her 
trunk a dog that had been her companion, and 
carried him safely through the flames, evincing 
almost human intelligence and presence of mind. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Serremper 18, 1875. 
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LADY FRANKLIN. 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
Iw shadowy ships that freeze ? 
We think of men who sail, the frozen-fated. 
Tears, if you will, for these. 
Bat, oh! the truest searcher of the seas 
In the blown breath of English daisies waited. 


And that forlornest frost 
From the earth’s edge (for years and years slow- 
creeping), 
Where something sweet was lost, 
Where something brave too bitterly was crossed, 
Has touched the poor heart into tender sleeping! 


A pathway here or there 
He sought, the old, unlighted Pathway finding ; 
Out of the North’s despair, 
Out of the South’s flower-burdened wastes of air, 
Into another world forever winding. 


A sadder pathway she 
Sought, seeking him, Pathway to Love! where hidden 
Can that fair Secret be? 
Who wrings from any wave or any tree 
The thing most precious—pearl or fruit forbidden ? 


Oh, after that vague quest 
Among weird winds, in icy deserts lonely, 
Has she lain down to rest 
Under a Palm, whose light leaves on her breast 
Drop balms of summer, sun and silence only ? 


Has some one whispered, “‘ Why, 
O woman faithful, why this dark delaying 
Outside the pleasant sky ?— 
How could you seek me in the snows, when I 
Here, in the Loveliest Land of all, was staying ?” 








HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “‘ Lost for Love,” “A Strange World,” “To 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continued.) 


Arter this the conversation drifts toward 
horse-racing, and the two gentlemen discuss the 
probabilities as to the Doncaster Cup and Leger. 
They part company at the terminus, the captain 
sympathetic and depressed, not quite seeing how 
he is to dispose of himself during the dull sea- 
son, now that the Norwegian trip is “‘ off.” 

The September day is drawing to a close as 
Lord Earlswood drives in an open fly from the 
station to Redhill Park, that patrimonial estate 
of his of which, during the last six years, he has 
seen very little. The sunis setting redly behind 
a distant clump of beeches as the fly enters the 
park by a gate opening into a lane that leads to 
the station. ‘The lodge-keeper’s little girl, in a 
lavender cotton pinafore, runs out to open the 
gate; and it does not occur to Lord Earlswood 
to interrogate this child upon the state of the 
lady up at the great house yonder—a square and 
formal building with a Corinthian colonnade and 
portico. The glow of the sunset shines on those 
straight rows of windows, and the same crimson 
glory is reflected on the placid surface of the ob- 
long lake at the bottom of a broad flight of stone 
steps which descends from the terrace before the 
mansion. A handsome house, doubtless, but a 
vast and stately dwelling-place which would need 
much domestic love, or a world of pleasant com- 
pany, to keep it warm. Lord Earlswood has 
found it too large for domestic felicity, too small 
for matrimonial concord. 

The blinds are not drawn down. All is well 
with her ladyship, he thinks, as the fly drives 
under the lofty portico, never designed for the 
shelter of so plebeian a vehicle. 


The hall door is open, andehe sees the black |. 


and white marble paving, the stone staircase 
with its double flight, the chilly bronze balus- 
ters; for sole ornament two green tubs, contain- 
ing blossomless, fruitless orange - trees, which 
stand like dusky guardians on either side the 
portal; al.ogether as cheerful as an ice-house. 
The grumbling wheels of the fly have made 
themselves heard in the eternal silence of the 
place, and the old butler comes out to see what 
convulsion of nature has disturbed the repose of 
the scene. He was the old butler when this 

resent Algernon, Lord Earlswood, was a lad at 

“ton. Algernon has grown to manhood, and 
feels as if his May of life were falling into the 
sere and yellow leaf; but the old butler seems to 
him no older than in the days of his boyhood. 
His placid old face lights up at sight of his lord, 
and then grows suddenly grave. 

**How do, Rogers? How is Lady Earls- 
wood ?” 

Rogers shakes his head dismally. 

**'Too late, my lord, I’m sorry to say.” 

** Bless my soul, you don’t mean— 

“The funeral took place yesterday, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Honorable Edwy 
and the Honorable Athelstane were chief mourn- 
ers,” 

“Tt must have been very sudden,” says Lord 
Farlswood, shocked by these unexpected tidings. 

He had known that his wife must be seriously 
ill when she allowed him to be summoned, but he 
had not supposed that she was on her death-bed. 

_“* Her ladyship had been ailing for some time, 
my ” replies Rogers. ‘‘She caught a cold 
last winter nae vy mg oar veen it being 
against her princi to have the horses out on 
Sunday, pal pomenp cold hung about her and fixed 
itself on her chest. I dare say if she had obey- 
ed the doctor she might have shaken it off, but 
she wouldn't give up her districk visiting.” 

**No,” interrupts an awful voice, which echoes 
fearfully in the stony hall. ‘She lived like a 
martyr, and she died like one. Blessed will be 
her reward beyond the jasper sea.” 

The voice, hollow and dismal though it is, is 
a female voice, and proceeds from a tall, square- 
shouldered lady in deepest mourning. She is a 





being composed of angles. Her elbows are 
square, her jaw is square, the ends of her bony 
fingers are as square as the finger-tips of a hard- 
working carpenter. She has a cold gray eye, 
which assumes a stony look as she gazes at Lord 
Earlswood. 

**I—I hope her illness was not a very painful 
one,” says his lordship, confused by this unlove- 
ly apparition. ‘‘ As for her life being martyr- 
dom, I can hardly see that. She took her own 
way in every thing, spent as much money as she 
liked, and altogether, you know, lived her own 
life. I can’t see what more any woman can 
want.” 

** There are some women whose human hearts 
sigh for something more than this; there are 
some who desire fidelity in a husband,” says the 
accuser, holding Lord Earlswood with her glit- 
tering eye. 

**Oh, come, you know,” says the accused, 
**we had better let by-gones be by-gones. All 
the world knows that Lady Earlswood and I 
were never suited to each other.” x 

“The angels in heaven know a great deal 
more, Lord Earlswood,” returns the awful fe- 
male. 

“* Well, since I am too late to be of any use,” 
says the wretched nobleman, who feels helpless 
as a fly that suddenly finds itself in the grip of a 
full-bodied spider, ‘‘I may as well go back to 
town by the next train. I’m rather used up, 
traveling post-haste from Norway—sea-voyage, 
and all that kind of thing. You haven't dis- 
missed the fly, have you, Rogers ?” 

**Yes, my lord; I thought you would stay the 
night.” 

** Oh, but, hang it, you know, I’ve no things!” 

**T can telegraph to your lordship’s man,” sug- 
gests the butler. 

** My lordship’s man was left behind in Nor- 
way to pack my traps. I must get back to town 
to-night. I can have a carriage of some kind, I 
suppose,” adds the master of the house, meekly. 

“* Of course, my lord: I'll order the brougham. 
The last train leaves at 9.40.” 

“Gracious powers!” thinks his lordship; 
‘*and it is only just eight. At the mercy of this 
fearful woman for an hour and forty minutes!” 

This fearful woman is Miss Gregory, the late 
Lady Earlswood’s companion and chief toady. 
There have been secondary toadies, in the per- 
sons of the housekeeper and my lady’s own maid ; 
but Miss Gregory—a lady of masculine educa- 
tion and Low-Church views—has been the ruling 
spirit of the household. Very hard has been her 
rule. Rogers, the old butler, rejoices inwardly 
that the end has come. Lord Earlswood, hav- 
ing an hour and a half to dispose of, looks about 
him curiously. He is rather glad to see his an- 
cestral home again after a lapse of six years. 

“*It is not half a bad place,” he tells himself 
in his modern slang, that short-hand system of 
English which some of his order affect. With a 
little taste—Myra Brandreth’s taste, for instancé, 
her fine appreciation of form and color—the spa- 
cious orderly mansion might be made beautiful. 
In its present bare and formal condition it is 
more like the card-board model of a house than 
a house where people live. Lord Earlswood 

goes into the drawing-room—a lofty apartment, 
with a superb cornice, five long windows, a mar- 
ble mantel-piece by Flaxman, and nothing else 
for the eye to dwell upon. The furniture is 
meagre and stiff, the drapery is dull and heavy 
—not an enlivening apartment, by any means. 
There stands Lady Earlswood’s harmonium— 
that instrument which has known only hymn 
tunes, which never in its wasted life breathed the 
melody of Mozart, or swelled with the mighty 
harmonies of Beethoven, or sung in dulcet tones 
the plaintive strains of Mendelssohn. 

Miss Gregory follows her victim into that cheer- 
less drawing-room; she is not going to let him 
off too easily. Loyalty to the dead, and an in- 
nate love of making herself unpleasant, which is 
a feature of Miss Gregory's character, demand 
that his life should be made a burden to him for 
the next hour and a half. 

** Perhaps, Lord Earlswood, in the brief hour 
that you are able to spare from the giddy vortex 
of fashionable life, you would like to hear the 
particulars of my beloved patroness’s last ill- 
ness ?” she begins with stately civility, as Lord 
Earlswood walks about the room and looks out 
of the five windows, with the air of expecting to 
see a different landscape from each. 

“‘Thank you, ma'am,” he says, in his blunt 
fashion ; ‘*I don’t particularly care about hear- 
ing descriptions of illnesses. It can’t do any 
good, you see, dwelling upon that kind of thing; 
and it's very painful for all parties.” 

** Not to me,” replies Miss Gregory, removing 
a solitary tear from the bony bridge of her nose 
with a black-bordered handkerchief. ‘‘I love 
to talk of that saintly soul; it relieves my burst- 
ing heart.” And Miss Gregory breathes hard, 
and gives a gasp, which seems to indicate that 
her dress is too tight across the chest. 

‘* She—she did not suffer much in her last ill- 
ness, I hope?” says Lord Earlswood, gently. 

“*She was buoyed up by a mind superior to 
mortal agony,” answers Miss Gregory. ‘‘ Hu- 
manly speaking, her complaint was a trying one, 
but her burden was lightened for her.” 

**T’m glad to hear it. She had doctors who 
understood her case, I hope?” 

“She had the best that human science could 
afford. ‘They understood her case well enough ; 
but there was not one of them lofty-minded 
enough to understand her—blessed martyr!” 

Lord Earlswood’s patience suddenly deserts 
him, and he turns somewhat sharply upon Miss 
Gregory—so sharply that, the lady’s eyes being 
fixed in the gaze of abstraction, he almost makes 
her jump. 

‘*Perhaps when I inform you that I consider 
your manner of referring to my late wife is very 
offensive to me, you'll be kind enough not to re- 
peat it,” he remarks, sternly. ‘* My lawyers and 





Lady Earlswood’s lawyers know the terms of our 
separation ; and they know that her ladyship had 
no cause for complaint, either as to my liberality 
in monetary matters, or my willin to make 
any arrangements conducive to her happiness. I 
don’t understand being lectured in my own house 
by a stranger.” 

‘* A stranger to you personally perhaps, Lord 
Earlswood, but not a stranger to your lamented 
wife, or to the sorrows that wrung that trusting 
heart.” 

‘*We'll drop that part of the question, if you 
please, ma'am,” interjects his lordship. 

“I had the honor to be Lady Earlswood’s 
bosom friend and confidential adviser for five 
blessed years,” continues Miss Gregory; ‘‘I am 
not likely to forget her.” 

**T am glad to hear it. She has left you a 
pension, I hope?” 

‘*She has left me five hundred pounds. Her 
modest way of living, her temperate habits and 
self-denying nature, enabled her to save money.” 

“Very creditable to her ladyship,” replies 
Lord Earlswood. ‘‘The house doesn’t look as 
if it had been kept up in a very extravagant 
manner,” he adds, glancing round the bare-look- 
ing room with a shudder. 

There are no costly trifles scattered on tables, 
no new books or magazines, no hot-house flowers, 
nothing that indicates taste or outlay. 

‘* She was superior to the frivolities of her sex,” 
says Miss Gregory, removing anothertear. ‘These 
solitary drops ooze from her eyes at regular in- 
tervals, as if by clock-work. 

**T think, if you’ve no objection, I'll take a 
stroll round the place,” says Lord Earlswood, 
looking at his watch; “ and if you'll tell them 
to cook me a chop, I should be obliged. I’ve 
had nothing to eat since I left the steamer.” 

Miss Gregory bows her head in dismal assent. 
She rings a bell, and Rogers appears, to whom 
ane Earlswood communicates his desire for a 
chop. 

**Tt shall be ready in half an hour, my lord,” 
replies Rogers, briskly; and Lord Earlswood 
opens one of the drawing-room windows and 
goes out on the terrace, inwardly rejoicing at his 
escape from Miss Gregory. She can not very 
well follow him out of doors, and he has done 
his best to make her understand that her con- 
versation is uncongenial. But Miss Gregory is 
a person who has never tried to make herself 
congenial to‘any one. She has gone through 
life laying down the law, and letting worldly- 
minded people know her mean opinion of them. 

She watches the departing nobleman as he 
strolls away, regretting that he has got out of her 
clutches. 

** Ah,” she sighs, ‘“‘he is master here now. 
The children of Belial will soon take their pleas- 
ure in this house, which has been the scene of 
such holy work.” 

She breathes this lament with a recollection of 
Seige and missionary preachings that 

ve been held in the spacious drawing-room. 
Evangelical noblemen have held forth here, to 
the delight of a mixed congregation, some of 
whom considered it a condescension in a peer to 
be so anxious about getting to heaven. A man 
of his exalted position might naturally be con- 
tent with earth, and leave his future existence to 
take care of itself; feeling very sure, like the 
French marquise of the old régime, that the 
Great Judge would think twice before condemn- 
ing so august a sinner. 

Lord Earlswood perambulates the stately gar- 
den, which has been maintained in perfect order, 
but barely and meagrely, with none of the im- 
provements of modern horticulture. He surveys 
his patrimonial domain in the soft summer dusk, 
and thinks of the change which his wife’s death 
has made in his life. He is a free man from to- 
night—free to marry Myra Brandreth. 

His breath comes quickly at the thought; it 
is as if the gates of paradise were opened to him. 
His narrow soul has concentrated its affections 
upon this one object. So far as it is possible for 
a man not great in himself to love greatly, he 
so loves’Myra. There is no selfishness in his 
thoughts of her. He does not consider that he 
will be doing her a favor by making her a peer- 
ess. He thinks of her humbly, with an almost 
infantine simplicity. 

** Will she marry me?” he asks himself. ‘* She 
is so cold—so difficult to understand. I do not 
even know if she cares for me. What hope or 
favor has she ever given me in return for my 
slavish devotion? She is gracious enough at 
times ; at times barely civil. How can a fellow 
reckon up such a woman as that? Sometimes 
T think she delights in torturing me—in testing 
her power. But I know that all the good days 
of my life have been spent with her, and that I 
am miserable out of her company.” 

He circumambulates the lake, and contem- 
plates the swans pensively. They do not ap- 
proach him with any expectation of being fed, 
after the manner of more favored birds. Feed- 
ing swans is one of the frivolities to which the 
late Lady Earlswood has been superior. 

“*There’s that fellow Westray,” pursues his 
lordship. ‘‘I have sometimes fancied she was 
fond of him; but that could hardly be, since 
there was nothing to prevent his marrying her 
instead of Miss Morcombe. And then how cool- 
ly she took the announcement of his marriage! 
No, there can’t have been any attachment be- 
tween those two, in spite of my suspicions. I 
believe she has flirted with him sometimes on 
purpose to make me wretched. It’s a way wom- 
en have, when they know that a fellow would go 
through fire and water for them.” 

The result of Lord Earlswood’s musings is a 
determination to propose to Myra immediately. 
There must be no suspense now that he is a free 
man. He must know his fate at once. They 
can be married quietly two or three months hence, 
and travel for the first year or so, before they 
blaze out upon society, What a peeress she will 





make—she who has queened it so well before the 
eyes of men in her mimic world! How she will 
beautify yonder Palladian abode! how she will 
adorn that fine house in Grosvenor Place, which 
has been let furnished during the greater part of 
his lordship’s married life! 

He sees the future before him radiant with 
domestic joy, and sees himself the proud and 
adoring husband of that woman who, in his eyes, 
is the incarnation of all that is enchanting in 
womankind. She shines apart, distant from her 
sisters as a star. 

He goes back to the house in about half an 
hour, takes his modest dinner in the vast gloomy 
dining-room ; and then, having still a quarter of 
an hour to spare, perambulates the mansion with - 
Rogers, whom he keeps with him as a buffer, in 
case of any further attack from Miss Gregory. : 

‘Dreadful person that woman in black,” he 
says. ‘* When is she going away, Rogers?” 

**T can’t say, my lord. Her boxes is not 
packed, though Mrs, Meaves, the housekeeper, 
gave her a hint yesterday, letting drop something 
to the effect of not supposing as she'd stay after 
the funeral. Perhaps if your lordship—” 

**No,” cries his lordship, energetically, *‘ I'll 
have no more to say to her. She may stay here 
for another month if she likes, but I won’t enter 
into any discussion with her. You may write 
me word when she clears out.” 

“Yes, my lord. I hope, my lord,” adds Rog- 
ers, clearing his throat, ‘‘ that your lordship may 
be thinking of occupying Redhill yourself before 
long.” 

“Tt’s not unlikely, Rogers. But I should 
make considerable alterations and improvements 
before I came to live here. ‘The place has a 
dreary look to my eye.” 

‘** Begging your pardon, my lord, but things 
have been kept up in rather a dreary manner. 
Miss Gregory has had the ordering of almost ev- 
ery thing in the household, and she’s very near.” 

** She looks it,” says Lord Earlswood. ‘‘ Well, 
Rogers, things will be different when I come to 
live here.” 

**Yes, my-lord, thank heavings! We shall 
all look forward to the change.” 

“In the mean time matters will go on quietly. 
The housekeeper can write to me for checks as 
she wants them. You can tell the head garden- 
er that I should like to see the flower beds look- 
ing a little gayer when I come here again. Cal- 
ceolaria and things, you know—plenty of yellows 
and reds, and some of those variegated leafy 
things one sees at South Kensington—look rath- 
er like mixed pickles, you know.” 

“Yes, my lord. Her ladyship was against 
spending money on the garden, and Mr. M‘Cla- 
charty was obliged to manage the best way he 
could. He was hard pushed, poor man, to keep 
his cuttings alive through the frosty weather. 
Miss Gregory said it was a sin to burn coals for 
greenhouses when so many human beings were 
perishing from cold.” 

“Did she give coals to the human beings?” 
asks his lordship. 

“Well, no, my lord, not out of her own pock- 
et; and she set her face against my lady provid- 
ing for the bodily wants of the poor when their 
souls required so much looking after.” 

‘*T see,” replies Lord Earlswood. ‘That 
kind of charity never goes beyond people's souls. 
The benevolence that deals in beef and bread is a 
vulgar virtue compared with it.” r 

The brougham is ready by this time, and Lord 
Earlswood drives away, Miss Gregory surveying 
his departure from her chamber window, as 
Elaine watched Lancelot. And his lordship 
hears the stealthy raising of the sash, and knows 
that Miss Gregory is watching him; and Miss 
Gregory, quick in divination, although not moved 
thereto by so tender a passion as Elaine’s, knows 
that his lordship knows that she knows that he 
knows— 

No, no one less than the Laureate or Lord 
Dundreary can manage that kind of thing. 

Enough that Lord Earlswood steps into his 
brougham without looking up at the fair watch- 
er, and 


“This was the one discourtesy that he used.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Out on thee! Seeming! I will write against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown. 

* . * * * . * 
How comes it now, my husband, O how comes it, 
That thou art thus estranged from thyself? 
Thyself, I call it, being strange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear self’s better part.” 


Tue authorities of Ostend take the stranger's 
clay, as it were, into custody, and do all that is 
needful to be done after so sudden and awful an 
end of a life not without social importance, the 
authorities being speedily made acquainted with 
the fact that the late Hamilton Lyndhurst has 
been an English financier of great wealth, and a 
person who has done them honor by dying in 
their town. If he shall furthermore consent— 
by his heirs, executors, and assigns—to be buried 
in Belgian soil, he will be conferring a still 
greater obligation on that free country. 

‘There seems to be no one nearly interested in 
him who had so many flatterers and followers, so 
few friends. The flatterers and followers wait on 
the tiptoe of expectation for the particulars of 
their patron’s will, but they do not rush over to 
Ostend to lavish their affection on that clay they 
have so worshiped and caressed while it had 
breath and motion. He lies alone in the large 
cheerless room at the hotel, and there is not so 
much as a dog that loved him living to wail at 
the door of the dead. 

He has come over to Ostend unattended. His 
valet and his lawyer are the only two people who 
come to take possession of his remains. 

The lawyer's first idea is to carry his departed 
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client back to England and bury him there, as 
an expensive and gentleman-like proceeding, ap- 
propriate to the late Mr. Lyndhurst’s position in 
the m market ; but upon opening Mr. Lynd- 
harst’s he finds that his client has especially 
forbidden this dreary homage to his clay. 

‘** Let there be no religious ceremonial, or as 
little as possible, at my burial,” he says, almost 
in the words of his favorite poet, Heinrich Heine, 
‘*and let me be buried in the place where I die. 


Let no cenotaph record my empty exist- 
ence, or pu its lying tribute to virtues I have 
neither possessed nor If I must have 


pretended. 
a tombstone, let it be a plain slab of granite, large 
and massive, inscribed with my name and the 
dates of my birth and death. That is all the 
history my barren life affords.” 

Then comes the disposition of his property. 
Bitter, bitter news for those flatterers and 
followers—the the dancers, the flute- 
players, his roués, as Philip of Orleans called his 
friends, honoring them, or affecting to honor 
them, with the belief that they would have suf- 
fered themselves to be broken on the wheel for 
him. ‘ 

But the Parisians, says Soulaire, took it an- 
-other way, and said these fine gentlemen were 
‘+ yéritables espéces, des gens dignes d’étre roués.” 

After a decent provision for all his servants 
who shall have lived with him three years at the 
time of his decease, Hamilton Lyndhurst leaves 
his estate, real and personal, pictures, porcelain, 
plate, furniture, horses, carriages, books, jewelry, 
to be realized within a twelvemonth of his death, 
and the thereof equally divided between 
the Asylum for Idiots and the Hospital for In- 
curables. By not so much as the bequest of a 
mourning ring does he acknowledge the virtues 
of his train. 

The investigation of the circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. Lyndhurst’s death which the dead man’s 
solicitor it his duty to.make is a sore 
trial for Herman. The Belgian law requires no 
inquest, and the Belgian authorities are easily 
satisfied ; bat the solicitor affects a deep interest 
in the details of his client’s death, and begs to be 
allowed to question Mrs. Westray upon the sub- 
ject. ‘The gossip of the hotel has made him ac- 
quainted with the curious circumstances that 
preceded Hamilton Lyndhurst’s death. He has 
been told how Mrs. Westray arrived in the early 
morning, and was shown straight to the apart- 
ment of an English traveler, who had not given 
his name, but had stated that he was there to 
meet his wife, whom he expected by the Dover 
boat. He had been told how the newly risen 
household was disturbed by her shrieks, and how 
the English stranger was found lying dead at 
her feet. 

Mrs, Westray declares herself willing to an- 
swer any inquiries Mr, Lomax, the solicitor, 
may wish to ask; and Herman, not seeing his 
way to the avoidance of such inquiries, allows 
Mr. Lomax the desired interview. Quietly and 
succinctly Editha relates how she came to Os- 
tend in answer to a telegram sent in her hus- 
band’s name—came expecting to find him ill at 
that hotel, and that she found herself face to 
face with Hamilton Lyndburst. 

**Do you suppose that my lamented client 
sent you the telegram ?” asks the lawyer. 

*«T can but suppose so.” 

** Have you any idea of his motive in sending 
such a message ? 

‘That is a question which I would rather not 
answer.” 

** And it is a question to which I strongly ob- 
ject,” Herman interposes. 

** Will you allow me to see the telegram ?” 
asks the lawyer. 

‘*T have lost it,” Editha says, calmly. 

She confronts her questioner like a statue, 
marble pale, but calmer than most women would 
seem in such a position. 

The solicitor drops his eyelids, and contem- 
plates his boots for the next few moments be- 
nignly, a look that he is in the habit of assum- 
ing after having put a trying question to a client 
of the weaker sex. Then he casts a furtive 
glance at the husband, who sits immovable, 
gloomily watchful. ‘This inability of Mrs. West- 
ray’s to produce the telegram seems to Mr. Lo- 
max somewhat like Desdemona’s helplessness in 
the matter of that strawberry-spotted handker- 
chief. And very likely Mrs. Westray is as inno- 
cent as Desdemona, poor thing, if one could only 
know all the facts of the case, though circum- 
stances do point very strongly to an opposite 
conclusion. 

Mr. Lomax has telegraphed to London for a 
surgeon of some standing, and this English sur- 
geon has made a post-mortem examination in 
conjunction with the Belgian surgeon who was 
called in on the fatal morning. Medical science 
has laid bare the cause of Mr. Lyndhurst’s death. 
There is nothing suspicious or mysterious in that 
event; no hint of foul play. There was organic 
disease of the heart, say the surgeons, of long 
standing. Whenever or wherever the end had 
come, it would in all probability have been just 
as sudden asit hasbeen. Excitement, a mental 
shock of any kind, may have hastened the evil 
hour, but the end has been inevitable for a long 
time, 

Mr. Lomax (Lomax and Lomax, Viaduct 
Buildings, E.C.) professes himself grateful to 
Mrs. Westray for her amiable candor. ‘‘ Curi- 
ous business, this about the telegram, and, of 
course, very painful for the lady involved. Ec- 
centric fellow, poor Lyndhurst, always,” says the 
solicitor, b! ly. But Mr. Lomax is not pre- 
pared to admit that the telegram was actually 
sent by his deplored client unless Mrs, Westray 
is herself assured upon that point. 

**T know nothing, except that I was brought 
to this place by a most malicious falsehood, and 
that by God’s help my husband was here before 
me.” 

After this there is no more to be said. Mr, 





Lomax is profusely apologetic for his intrusion, 
and retires, taking with him the conviction that 
death’s dark curtain has fallen prematurely upon 
a drama that might have developed into a very 
stirring domestic tragedy. It is Mr. Lomax’s 
misfortune to contemplate life turned the seamy 
side without, and to be any thing rather than an 
oO} 
(To BE OCONTINUED.] 





GARDEN PARTY AT THE GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, SARATOGA. 
See illustration on page 612. 


| pecan parties have long been in vogue as 
summer entertainments in England and on 
the Continent. Queen Victoria gives them in 
the grounds of her royal palaces, and her exam- 
ple is followed both by nobles and commoners. 
It is difficult to see why we have been so slow to 
adopt the fashion in this country, for surely, in 
the sultry nights of summer, dancing and music 
are far more enjoyable in the open air, illumined 
by the light of the moon and by colored lanterns 
fixed among the foliage, than in warm rooms, 
made tenfold hotter by the glare of innumerable 
gas-burners. A successful attempt has been 
made this summer by Mr. Breslin, the proprie- 
tor of the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga, to 
substitute these blies for the i ial 
hop. ur illustration represents the second and 
more brilliant of these garden parties, which was 
given in the fine grounds of the hotel on the even- 
ing of August 23. The lawn was brilliantly il- 
luminated with colored lanterns and calcium 
lights, presenting a most dazzling spectacle. The 
balconies of the hotel were draped with Ameri- 
can flags, and the grounds were richly decora- 
ted with flowers. On one side a platform was 
erected for dancing to the music of the hotel or- 
chestra. Refreshments of all kinds were served 
to the order of the guests, who promenaded at 
will through the winding walks, mingled with the 
dancers, or joined the groups that clustered on 
the galleries of the hotel. The toilettes were 
elaborate, and the party a distinguished one, 
including the Vice-President and the Governor 
of the State. Nearly two thousand tickets were 
issued, and the entertainment was pronounced 
a signal success. 














CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 





HOME ORNAMENTATION. 


MoS of the decoration so well described by 
Mr. Conway in Harper’s Magazine might 
easily be imitated by those whose love of beauty 
is supplemented by a modicum of artistic talent. 
Hundreds of American girls can paint flowers 
and illuminate beautifully, yet seem to be una- 
ware that their powers could be employed in en- 
riching the walls and furniture of their own 
homes. Frescoed walls, painted cabinets and 
door panels, are costly things to buy; but, by 
observing a few simple directions, they may be 
produced at home at no other expense than that 
of time; and time to many young people has 
not yet come to be money. 

First of all you must prepare a holland blouse 
long enough entirely to cover your dress. Next 
peel off every scrap of paper on the wall which 
you propose to decorate. You might discreetly 

in operations in your own room, so that, in 
case of failure, the chagrin may be chiefly your 
own. You must take. up your stand, or your 
seat, on a stout plank supported on two step-lad- 
ders at such height as may be desirable; and 
thus established, you must proceed to “‘ bring 
forward” the plaster wall for the reception of 
oil-colors. It would be well, perhaps, to hire a 
house-painter for this merely mechanical part 
of the job; but if you are of an independent 
temper, you will set to work as follows: 

I. Apply to the wall a plentiful coating of 
boiled linseed-oil; and on this foundation paint 
three successive coats of zinc-white, which stands 
better than white-lead. The last coat must be 
mixed, not with oil, but with turpentine, so that 
it may dry without any gloss, and may leave 
what is called a dead surface. The same result 
is more readily obtained by the use of a wax 
preparation made, I think, by Messrs. Robert- 
son, of London, and sold by colormen, which 
dries with the best possible surface for painting 
on, but is of course more expensive than zinc- 
white. 

IL. The next step is drawing the horizontal 
and vertical lines, an indispensable preliminary 
to the creation of our panels and borders. We 
will suppose that the wall is to be pale brown, 
with dull crimson dado and frieze, with golden 
scroll-work ; or shall we say, since this is a young 
lady’s room, faint blue walls with bands of dark 
blue or green as background for a wreath of 
twining morning-glories? Beginning at the 
plaster cornice, measure downward a breadth of 
a foot all round the top of the wall: this is the 
frieze. Be careful to make these measurements 
quite vertical, to insure which you will need to 
use a carpenter’s square, or a plumb-line. When 
a sufficient number of points have been measured 
off, you must take a long ruler, and carefully 
draw with a chalk the lower line of the frieze, 
making it pass through all the points. If you 
succeed well in this you have a right to feel en- 
couraged, 

Now get down from the ladders, and mark off 
on the wall a height of four feet from the floor, 
and carry this line also round the room, observ- 
ing the same precautions to insure its being truly 
horizontal, A foot below this line set out an- 
other parallel to it, and the space thus inclosed 
is the dado. Finally, six inches above the top 
of the wainscot draw still another line, and there 





the horizontal part of your labors will be accom- 
plished. , 

The vertical lines for panels are easily set out 
by means of plumb-lines, which should be chalk- 
ed black, blue, or red, as need may be, dropped 
from above so as to lie close to the wall along 
their whole length precisely at the place where 
you wish your line drawn, held taut by an as- 
sistant below, and then carefully drawn out- 
ward and ‘‘ snapped” against the wall. But in 
the room at present under consideration we have 
not supposed any panels, and therefore we omit 
this part of the work, and proceed immediately 
to tinting. 

III. For the pale blue body of the wal! you 
must mix a sufficient quantity of cobalt blue and 
Chinese white (Winsor & Newton's levigated 
and prepared fine lors for oil-painting, sold by 
the ounce, are peraaps the best), and lay it on 
as smoothly as possible with a large flat brush. 
The bands of color for the frieze and dado are 
similarly prepared and applied, and then the 
boundary, lines are carried evenly and neatly 
around with a full brush—a very difficult feat 
for an inexperienced hand. This done, and 
thoroughly dried, we may next set to work upon 
our wreath of morning-glories. 

IV. Of course it is a simple matter for an art- 
ist, who has all the rules and dexterity of his art 
at his finger-ends, to mount the scaffolding, pal- 
ette in hand, and paint without more ado what- 
ever suits his faney. But beginners must be con- 
tent to compromise, and to help out their igno- 
rance and want of practice with such artificial 
aids as may be procurable. As these 
morning-glories, for instance, if we have neither 
the skill to design them out of hand nor to copy 
them from nature, we shall find at any art shop 
an abundance of lithographs of flowers from 
drawings by French artists and others from 
which we may select such portions as answer our 
purpose, and combine them as artistically as we 
can, 

Not improbably, however, our skill in draughts- 
manship may be inadequate even to copying ac- 
curately on the wall from a lithograph, and in 
this case we must have recourse to tracing. If 
the design of our wreath repeats itself in fixed 
lengths, we must take a strip of tracing-paper 
of the proper dimensions, and carefully trace out 
on it one of these wreath sections. There are 
more ways than one of transferring this design 
to the wall; perhaps the best is to lay the tracing- 
paper on a cushion, and prick along the lines 
with a needle. This done, lay the pricked paper 
carefully in position along the frieze, and having 
tied up some finely powdered charcoal in a little 
cotton bag, pounce it over all the lines. On re- 
moving the tracing-paper the design will appear 
in minute black dots, and may be colored with- 
out further ceremony. 

V. But should this too prove beyond our pow- 
ers, there is a yet easier method. We may not 
only trace the design on tracing-pxper, but color 
it thereon in oils, background and all, and then 
fasten it to its place on the wall, where, being so 
thin, it will be mistaken for the wall itself. It 
need scarcely be said that we can work more 
conveniently when sitting at ease before our ta- 
ble than when tottering riskily on a step-ladder, 
and unless we have a natural preference for dif- 
ficulty over convenience, I should counsel our 
adopting the former plan. 

The tracing-paper must in this case be cut so 
as accurately to fit the breadth of the frieze, and 
in as great length as possible, so that there may 
be fewer joining lines. Trace the design upon 
it as before, and then, stretching it upon a board, 
proceed to paint in the background. There are 
innumerable beautiful patterns for backgrounds 
in fourteenth century illuminations, but it is a 
tremendous piece of work to copy them, and we 
may just as well make a plain ground of, say, 
French blue. When this part of the work is 
completed, we must do our best to color the 
morning-glories in their natural colors; endeav- 
oring rather to give the general effect than to be 
minutely correct, since there must always be a 
distance of many feet between the and 
the observer's eye. 

When our tracing-paper frieze is finished, it 
must be fastened in place, and to that end we 
must give it a good coating on the back of boil- 
ed linseed-oil and copal varnish. This will cause 
it to stick to the wall, on which it must be prtss- 
ed till it lies perfectly smooth. In adopting this 
method of working our frieze, it will, of course, 
have been unnecessary to paint the blue band on 
the wall plaster. But when the tracing-paper is 
fastened up, we may dip a brush in the French 
blue, and draw a line half on the paper and half 
on the wall, which will serve to conceal the edge 
of the paper and make all secure. The dado is 
executed in precisely the same manner as the 
frieze, while the six-inch band above the wain- 
scot is plain French blue. 

In making panels the vertical lines are drawn 
at the proper distances from the lower line of 
the frieze to the upper line of the dado, and be- 
low the dado to the band of the wainscot. Sup- 
pose there are to be three panels on one wall: 
a horizontal foot should be measured out from 
each corner, and the three panels be divided by 
two-foot-wide spaces. ‘The verticals are made 
with the plumb-line as before described, and in 
snapping the string it should be laid hold of at 
the centre, and pulled out at right angles to the 
surface of the wall. 

Gilding is really a difficult operation, though 
to see a practical gilder at work one would fancy 
it the easiest matter in the world. The imple- 
ments are a small cushion smoothly covered with 
leather, on which the gold-leaf to be cut is laid, 
a gilder’s knife to cut it with, a square flat brush 
three inches wide to take up the leaf, a cotton 
pad tied up in Persian silk to press it down, and 
an agate burnisher to burnish it, when burnish- 
ing is required. The cushion is made with a 
strap underneath, through which the left thumb 


is passed, as one would hold a palette. To pre- 
vent the gold-leaf flying off the cushion, a parch- 
ment rim three inches deep is fixed on three sides 
of it. We must have a small glass muller and 
stone for grinding up the oil and gold-size, and 
with these provisions we may set to work. 

‘There is oil-gilding and there is water-gilding. 
The first wears best, the second looks best; the 
former can not be burnished, the latter can be. 
Let us try to oil-gild first. Paint the portions 
of the design which are to receive the gold with 
a coat of yellow ochre and vermilion mixed with 
drying oil, When quite dry, add a coat, or two 
or three coats, of gold-size, letting each get dry 
before putting on the next. Then leave the 
whole untouched for twenty-four hours, only 
keeping it as clear of dust as pessible. When 
the size feels barely sticky to the finger we may 
put on the gold. 

Gold-leaf can be handled only with the knife 
and the flat brush, or “tip.” We lift it from 
the book to the cushion (which is on our left 
thumb) with the knife; flatten it by gently 
breathing on it; cut it to something like the 
shape we want; apply the edge of the tip to the 
edge of the leaf, and put the latter in its destined 
position on the sized surface. Press it gently 
down with the pad, and when it is dry brush away 
” the superfluous gold with a soft camel’s-hair pen- 
cil. This is the whole operation. It needs prac- 
tice, a steady hand, and presence of mind. 

If we have time and ability for such work as 
will be really valuable and worthy of permanent 
preservation, we shall execute it neither on plas- 
ter nor tracing-paper, but on artist’s canvas. 
Canvas can be fastened to the walls just like 
tracing-paper, but, unlike that, it can be taken 
down and carried off with us when, as is often 
the case in America, we change our dwelling. 
When the strip of canvas has been painted and 
cut to the proper shape, whether for panel, frieze, 
or dado, we paint the latter with two cr three 
thick coats of white-lead. The back of the can- 
vas is then prepared in the same manner; and 
when the painted surfaces are about half dry, 
they are pressed evenly together, and after a few 
days will be strongly attached to each other; yet 
not so but that it will be easy to separate them 
when necessary. 

Mrs. Jovian HawTHorne. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Sxnowpren Pupprve.—Prepare one pound of sponge- 
cake batter in the following manner, to be baked in a 
thin sheet : To one pound of eggs, weighed in the shell, 
put one pound of pulverized white sugar and ten 
ounces of flour. Flavor with the juice and grated rind 
of a fine fresh lemon, or, if that is not accessible, a 
tea-spoonful of pure extract of lemon. When baked, 
and while hot, spread over the cake a layer of some 
nice preserves, strawberry or raspberry jam béing es- 
pecially nice for the purpose. Make it into a roll as 
neatly as possible, and strew with powdered sugar. 
Serve with sweet sauce made in these proportions: 
Allow one ounce of sugar (brown is best) to each per- 
son to be served, half that amount of butter creamed, 
the yolk of one egg, and a gill of white wine, flavoring 
highly also with a fresh lemon. Be sure in preparing 
this sauce to let it simmer slowly until just boiling hot, 
when it will be sufficiently cooked. This pudding 
makes a Suitable dessert throughout the cold season, 
and is very generally relished. 

Lapianp Cakes.—These are the most delicate of all 
tea-cakes, and delightful if made by a scrupulously 
careful cook. Take five eggs, beat the whites and 
yolks separately till both are as light as may be; then 
mix them together, and add one pint of rich cream, 
with as much flour as will make it the consistency of 
pound-cake batter. This quantity we have ascertained 
by experiment to be about one pint of sifted flour. 
Half fill small tin shapes with the batter, and set it to 
bake in a well-heated oven. Ten minutes should suf- 
fice for the baking, and the cakes should be sent to 
table while piping hot. 

Pracver Larianp Cakes.—Beat two eggs very light. 
Add one quart of sweet milk, and stir in it sifted flour 
and a little salt until it is of the consistency of waffle 
batter. Bake them quickly in tin puff pans. Cakes 
made by this recipe are nice, but not equal, of course, 
to those made by the former directiona. 

Lieut Grvcersreap (home recipe).—To three quarta 
of flour put one pound of butter and three eggs, three 
pints of molasses, and three tea-spoonfuls of pearl- 
ash dissolved in half a tea-cupful of sour cream or 
buttermilk. Unlike biscuit, gingerbread requires a 
good deal of soda to make it rise, and therefore pearl- 
ash is used, as being stronger. If soda is preferred, 
one dessert-spoonful will not be found too much to 
allow to a quart of flour. This cake is better when 
the batter is poured in shallow pans than when made 
into dough, rolled out, and cut in shapes. Your suc- 
cess must, after all, depend very much upon the kind 
of molasses used, for the commoner sorts will not make 
cake any more than will sirup. Flavor with ginger, 
and add other spices to your taste. 

Frermety.—This is one of the Arcadian dishes sel- 
dom seen save in the country, made as it is from fresh 
wheat. It is, however, very much liked by some per- 
sons for a breakfast, or eaten as a light dessert. Beat 
the wheat in a mortar till the husk comes off ; boil it 
until it is thoroughly done with a little water, taking 
care that it does not stick to the bottom of the kettle 
and burn ; then add morning’s milk, and boil it for a 
few minutes longer, so that the milk may be thicken- 
ed. One and a half quarts of milk are sufficient for ten 
persons. Eaten with powdered sugar and nutmeg. 

Snortevep Biscurr.—To judge by the frequency of 
their appearance at most tables, no bread is more pop- 
ular, yet none more easily or commonly spoiled by the 
carelessness of cooks, than biscuit. The rule for soda is 
to put only one tea-spoonful to a gallon of flour ; hence, 
the small pinch required for the quart needed in a smal} 
family may be easily calculated. Soda should always 
be combined with some acid, so that if you have no 
sour milk with which to make up your dough, use a 
little tartaric acid, or even vinegar, to produce the de- 
sired fermentation. To one quart of flour a small ta- 
ble-spoonful of lard and a lump of butter the size of a 
hen’s egg are sufficient shortening to allow. If you 
make up your soda biscuit with buttermilk instead of 
water, even a smaller quantity will suffice. Biscuit to 
be good should be baked in a quick, well-regulated 
oven, and be nicely browned. A tea-spoonfu) of salt 





allow to a quart of flour, 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


Borders for Be Pore Embroidery. 
Pigs. 1 2. 

Work these borders on ae muslin, batiste, or 
fine linen in satin, half-polka, and back stitch with 
embroidery cotton, and finish the edge with button- 
hole stitch scallops. 


.Black Cashmere Fichu. 

‘Tuts fichu is made of black cashmere, and is lined 
with lustring. The under edge is trimmed with a 
gathered ruffle, and the upper edge with a box-pleat- 
ed ruffle of gros grain, which is headed by a fold of 
the same material. In the front and in the back of 
the fichu are set bows of black gros grain ribbon. 
Black chip bonnet, trimmed with loops of black gros 
grain ribbon, and with an ivy wreath and flowers. 
The inside of the bonnet is trimmed with pleated white 
silk tulle and a black velvet band. 


Chatelaine Bag. 

Tuts chatelaine bag should be made of the dress 
material, The original is made of black poult de soie, 
and is trimmed with Valenciennes lace two inches and 
a half wide and black gros grain ribbon. To make 
the bag cut of poult de soie one piece for the front from 
Fig. 99, Supplement, and one piece for the back from 
Fig. 98, face these parts on the upper edge with a strip 
of the material seven-eighths of an inch wide, and sew 
them through for a shirr, pleat the front, bringing x 











on @, and join both parts from the wrong side accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures. 
with elastic braid, and trim the bag with box-pleated 


CHATELAINE Bac. 


For — see Supplement, 
No, XXIX., Figs. 95 and 99, 





Furnish the shirr 


Valenciennes _lace 
and black gros grain 
ribbon, as shown by 
the illustration. Sew 
two pieces of gros 
grain ribbon, each eighteen 
inches long, to the back of the 
bag, and tie the ends in a knot, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Work-Bag. 

Tuts work-bag is made of 
white silk, and is furnished with 
a bottom and tabs of card-board, 
which are covered with light 
green silk, and ornamented with 
white silk gimp. For the bot- 
tom cut of card-board and silk 
lining one piece from Fig. 102, 
Supplement, and for the tabs cut 
of card-board only three pieces 
from Fig. 103. Cover the bot- 
tom and tabs on the outside with 
green silk, which is cut some- 
what larger than the card-board, 
and is gathered along the outer 
edge. ‘Trim the silk cover with 
the gimp, which is fastened on 
with gold beads, so that the silk 
forms puffs in the diamonds, as 
shown by the illustration. For 
the bag cut of white silk one 
piece eight inches and seven- 
eighths wide and twenty-two 
inches and a half long, sew up 
this piece on the ends, furnish 
it with a hem on the upper 
edge, and run in white silk 
cord, the ends of which are tied 
in a knot. Sew the bag to the 
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2.—Borper ror LinceRI£r.—Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


and of the requisite length, which is fringed out on 
both sides, gathered, and set on as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Embroidered Reading Stand. 

Tue frame of this reading stand is composed of gilt 
cane sticks, and is ornamented with chenille embroid- 
ery. The design for this embroidery was given on 
page 593 of Harper’s Bazar, No. 37, Vol. VIII. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on double page. 


Turse borders are worked on batiste, nansook, or 
fine linen. . Having transferred the designs to the ma- 
terial, run the outlines with fine embroidery cotton, 
work the lace stitches for the border Fig. 2 with fine 
thread, and work the embroidery in satin and half 
polka stitch, The outer edge is finished with button- 
hole stitch scallops. Cut away the material under- 
neath the lace stitches on the wrong side. 


Ornamental Button-Holes.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 

TuxsE ornamental button-holes are designed for 
Having transferred the designs 
to the material, overcast the button-holes with fine 
thread, and work the embroidery in satin, half-polka, 
and back stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Handkerchiefs.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on double page. 
TueEst white batiste handkerchiefs are 
with printed blue borders. 
ed in satin stitch, and the 
scallops on the outer edge 
of the handkerchief Fig. 2 
are worked in button-hole 
stitch with white embroid- 
ery cotton. 


gentlemen’s shirts. 


furnished 
The dots, flowers, and leayes are work- 












TRANSPARENT 
TRACING-PAPER. 
Tuose who have occasion 

to trace designs can provide 
themselves with an admira- 
ble transparent paper by 
moistening stout white pa- 
per with benzine. 
This will imme- 
diately give a 
clear and trans- 
parent. medium, 
much better than 
the thin paper 
sold for this pur- 
pose. After the 
drawing is com- 
bottom, which has first been covered on the inside, and set on the | pleted, you need 
tabs from * to *. For the handle cover three pieces of card- | only to lay it 
board, each half an inch wide and nine inches and three-quar- | aside for a few 
ters long, with green silk, and ornament them with gimp, which | days, and the ben- 
is sewed on with gold beads. These pieces are fastened to the | zine will evapo- 
points marked * between the tabs, and are joined at the top | rate, the odor dis- 
with a bow of green silk ribbon. The seam made by setting on | appear, and you 
the tabs is covered with a strip of green silk two inches wide | will find your 





EMBROIDERED Reapine STanp. 


Work-Bac. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXL, 
Figs. 102 and 103. 
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drawing plainly traced on opaque paper, the trans- 
parency having gone with the volatile benzine. 

Another method is recommended by M. Pus- 
cher, an artist of Nuremberg. He suggests the 
mixture of caster-oil in absolute alcohol as a 
means of rendering paper transparent. The oil 
is diluted with one, two, or three times its bulk 
in alcohol, according to the thickness of the pa- 
per, as thick paper will require more oil, ‘The 
solution is laid on with a sponge, and in a few 
minutes will be ready for use. It may be used 
to draw upon either with a pencil or India ink, 
and by immersing it afterward in pure alcohol 
the oil may be removed, leaving the paper in its 
original condition as soon as dry. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Scx.—You should wait until the new fall wraps have 
arrived. It is too soon to wear cashmere wraps, and 
it would be a pity to make them up after old patterns. 
Dolmans will be worn again. 

Mrs. G. G.—Tulle and organdy are the prettiest thin 
white materials for wedding dresses, but as both are 
now worn over silk, they are not specially becoming 
on account of their thinness. You should make them 
with a train covered with pleatings, a shirred tablier, 
and a plain basque corsage, trimmed with ruches or 
lace. White organdy is very much improved by being 
made over silk. 

A Sussonmer.—The engagement-ring should be 
‘worn on the first finger of the left hand. It is usually 
a solitaire stone. A diamond in cfown setting is pre- 
ferred; if this is too expensive, the next choice is a 
solitaire pearl. 

Eneoutsawoman.—It is a lady's place to be the first 
to recognize a gentleman. 

Camorns.—We shall shortly publish an article giv- 
ing directions how to keep plants from year to year. 
—We do not know the whereabouts of the English 
general you name. 

Doourrrin.—As a general rule an introduction is 
followed only by a bow, unless the person to whom 
you are introduced is a special friend or relative of the 
introducer, in which case you may offer your hand. A 
gentleman has no right to take a lady's hand until it is 
offered. Young ladies only bow to unmarried men. 
In all cases, however, it is churlish and ungracious to 
shrink from giving your hand in an introduction when 
the person to whom you are presented offers his, even 
in violation of etiquette. A true lady would rather 
break a thousand conventional rules than wound the 
feelings of another by such a repulse. 

G.—Make your black alpaca and grenadine dresses 
with pleated basques and round over-skirts, or else 
with Marguerite basque and apron. Trim with knife 
pleating. 

Op Farenv.—The long apron over-skirt will not be 
abandoned next season. Read in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VIIL., the accounts of fabrics. 
Get brown or gray camel’s-hair and silk for a stylish 
suit. If you like plaid, you should combine it with 
plain goods of the same color. 

Masset 8.—Dolmans will be worn again this winter, 
but sacques and jackets are more suitable for girls be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen years of age. 

E. J. C.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is the book on 
etiquette that you want. The price is $1, post-paid, 
at thie office. 

A. A. R.—Use your lavender silk for your wedding 
dress instead of buying muslin or tarlatan. You will 
not need a veil with a colored silk dress, nor should 
you put an illusion over dress on your lavender silk. 
Pat some orange blossoms or some white roses in your 
hair and on the waist of your dress. Pleat doubled 
tulle or else crépe liese in the neck and wrists of your 
dress. 

R. H. G.—It is a bad plan to make up a handsome 
velvet cloak at present. You should wait for the new 

‘styles. The best advice we can give now is a long 
loose sacque trimmed with a feather border. We do 
not reply to such inquiries by mail. 

A. M. 8.—We have no cut paper patterns of gentle- 
men’s shirts that open in the back. You will find a 
pattern in the pattern sheet of this number. A black 
alpaca Gabrielle over dress will be pretty with your 
little girl’s plaid drese. The French Sacque with Diag- 
onal Front, illustrated in Bazar No. 5, Vol. VILL, will 
be worn by children next winter. 

Mzs. R. 8S. B.—A loose basque and over-skirt of 
white muslin will look well with your blue dress. 

Ory Maw iw Tennessen.—For your black figured 
silk you should have new black silk sleeves, and, if 
you can afford it, a skirt to match them. Then make 
a basque, deep apron, and flounces of the figured silk. 
Your brown checked silk can also serve as a basque 
and over-skirt, with plain brown sleeves and lower 
skirt of silk, or of poplin, or of fine wool goods. 

A Svunsortser, rro.—Make your little girl’s piqué 
dress by the Gabrielle pattern given with Child's Ward- 
robe, and illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. VIII. The 
whole set of patterns for this wardrobe costs only 25 
cents. Make your Hernani over black silk, with a 
cuirass basque and shirred over-skirt trimmed with 
lace and pleatings. 

Pontiac.—In introducing any one to a bishop you 
merely say, “ Bishop, let me introduce Mr. Jones,” 
or some such simple formula of presentation. 

Maus. C, G. 8.—Your dark blue silk will look well 
with velvet or brocade, or else with cashmere of the 
same shade or dark gray. If you like plaids, you 
might have dark bine or gray plaid camel’s-hair, or a 
plaid in which both these colors appear. 

A. D. L.—Do not shirr the over-skirt of your cash- 
mere dress. Wait till the new styles come, and see if 
there is not something more suitable for thick woolen 
goods, If you must make your dress at once, have a 
plain deep apron, and trim with wool braid and fringe. 

Avrumn.—Get a dark brown or gray silk costume, 
or else one of camel’s-hair and silk combined, to be 
married in. Make with a Louis XV. basque and deep 
apron. Get a felt hat of the same color, and light 
gloves. There is nothing more useful at the inter- 
mediate season than a black silk suit, and it may be 
worn all winter, especially if trimmed with velvet. A 
dark velvet hat, trimmed with a bird, écru lace, and 
roses, may be worn with almost any dress. Heavy 
corded black silk sacques, warmly wadded or else lined 
with fur, will be worn this winter. It is too soon to 
tell you more definitely. 

F. W. L.—-Get dark brown serge, either plain, plaid, 
or striped, to make a basque and over-skirt to wear 
with the sleeves and lower skirt you now have. For 
further hints read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
88, Vol. VIIL 

Bap Exe1iss.—Your suggestions about colors are 
good. As dyed dresses are so seldom satisfactory, had 
you not better have your dress scoured and cleaned in- 
stead of changing the color? Read reply to“ F. W. L.” 





LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 
Mannattan, Kan. 
R. V. Prexrce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Srr,—Your Favorite Prescription has 
done my wife a world of good. She has taken 
nearly two bottles, and has felt better the past 
two weeks than at any time in the past two 
years. No more periodical pains; none of that 
aching back or dragging sensation in her stom- 
ach she has been accustomed to for several years. 
I have so much confidence in it that I would be 
perfectly willing to warrant to certain customers 
of ours who wouid be glad to get hold of relief 
at any expense. Ihave tried many patent med- 
icines, but never had any occasion to extol one 
before. Very truly yours, 

Gro. B. Wurtine. 
Mrs. E. R. Daty, Metropolis, Ill., writes: 

** Dr. R. V. Pierce,—My sister is using the 
Favorite Prescription with great benefit.” 

Mary Ann Frisser, Lehman, Pa., writes : 

“Dr. R. V. Pierce,—What I have taken of 
your medicine has been of more benefit to me 
than all others and hundreds of doctors’ bills.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by 
dealers in medicines generally.—[ Com. ] 








Lapres, beware of the rogues who offer you vile 


imitations of Larp’s Boom oF — in place of 
that unapproachable beautifier. ess to 
poison the skin with fraudulent nd tions, when 


the genuine and harmless article, that will render 
you always charming, is procurable at every drug 
store.—{Com.] 














the means of the newly in- 


Copytre Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or m the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sefft by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





CAUTION. 


On account of the popularity 
of the 


WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


Parties have largely engaged in 
purchasing old and second-hand 
machines of that make, and im- 
posed upon the public by selling | nh 
them as new machines. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany beg to advise the public 
that any one desiring to buy 
their second-hand machines can 
be supplied by that Company 
direct, on better terms than 
others can afford them, and be 
assured of what they are buying. 

Address 


WHEELER & WILSON MT'G CO. 


No, 44 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORE 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to an — 
Orders by mail attended to with speci 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New w York. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. ECKHAM, 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Aon 








MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and ee machines and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





PE ai mote? fan» CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
d by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 

MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and — Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French 


S.T. TAYLOR’S 





Pact | Sytem of Tres. Cutting. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a a 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based o 
pr epee ag and is similar to the method 
of cutti: by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperience: to cut any garment 
every figure perfectly witho..t alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 


pose of teaching. 4 
ped name and address to 816 py N.Y. ~ 


es. These are duplica wy re) 
manilia or tissue-paper for ry 00 and $1 en 


. T. Tayror’s im —— fashion journal, mals!“ Le Bo 
inte,” and “ e de la Mode,” 


Ton, "“LaM ‘de Elop 
rank firet amc n Pa sian journals. Subscriptions re- 


ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 
S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY LADY should have 
LAPHAM’S Ut UNDER-BRAIDER. 


ee of bral, oo 4 hy 











HARPER’ $ PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a mere popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 





Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Tewelime” 





FASHIONS and GOLD COIN PRESENTS! 


please, 











and req jess 
ee ee 


3723; pattern, with cloth model, 25 cts. 
No. of overskirt, 8724; pattern, with 
cloth model, 2 cts. No. of underskirt, 


Costume wins the 








8725; pattern, oth model, 50 cts. 
"Mailed x. poet oe reine 
t 
ky TEN FER. = PREMIUM to any perso 


a3 


Single Copies 25 Cents. 
Subseription Price, $s 
— of Twe Dollars’ worth of patterns free to 
6u 


wwe send ow, CERTIFICATES ter this amount 


subscriptio: of our 


n vitor bis DRESS 
ELEVA BS. will ‘willbe given IN PLACE of One 


llar’s wo. 


The potter eseen cel 
OF FASHION,” the very finest,) 
most beautiful, attractive magazine) 
to be found in this country, and 
every person who begins with tak- 
ing it, will NEVER discontinue it 


“e a eek ye >, BP, 2s one year’s subscription to the 


A. BURDETTE ETTE SMITH’S 


Monthly ~ World of Fashion,” 


FINE ARTS and POLITE Literature. 


a year, post-paid, ptaies a 





while it is published. 
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Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 


Samp! 
Subscription Price, Tica yen a year, S pdibeil 
a2 “mani = ee ody tterns given to each sub- 


$4,500.00 in Gold Coin to Give Away! 


= will give $2,000.00 in GOLD 
conn persons who send us the sarees 
number of subscribers to our orld 

Fashion,” at $3 each, before ‘Rok 6, 196. 


























AS BMowes To pe Getter-up of the 
it Club -00 in 'd Coin. 
.. 200.00 in Gold Coin. 
34 La . Loy sg = Gold Coin. 
4th La b.... 130.60 in Gold Coin. 
5th La Club. Soe see.ee ¢ i Gold oo Rn. 
6th Club.. 0.00 in Gold Coin 
7th Largest Clab.. : Joo. 00 in Gold Coin. 
Sth Largest Club 75.00 in Gold Coin. 
9th Largest Club 60.00 in Gold Coin. 
10th Largest Clab.... 35.00 in Gold Coin. 
llth Largest Cl 25.00 in Gold Coin. 


ub.... 
and so on to the 65th Largest Club. 


you a premium for every subscriber you send us. 
Born c Gok Presents offers will be found ¢ at 

the names and P. O. addresses of LOZ 

, according to our previous offers. You can write to ome or 


of bag: Gold 
» besides 
just paid $221 35.00 in 





e will a give $2,560.00 in GOLD 
coun tol 8 who send us the largest, 
number of sab to our §¢ r,?? at 


$1.10 each, before March Be 1876. 
As erg : To the Getter-u 


b.... 200.00 in Gold Coin. 











3d Largest Club.... 150.00 in Gold Coin. 
4th Largest Club.... 125.00 in Gold Coin. 
5th Largest Club 100.00 in Gold Coin. 
6th Largest Club 75.00 in Gold Coin. 
7th Largest Club 50.00 in Gold Coin. 
8th Largest Club 25.00 in Gold Coin. 
9th La Club.... 25.00 in Gold Coin. 
10th Largest Club.... : 5.00 in Gold Coin. 
11th Largest Club ee, e Gold Coin. 
and so on to the 133d ierget ¢ ys 
AND every subscriber ge jum. 
Il Jength int the ptem- 


persons to whom we have 


hem, and they will tell you that we do exactly as we pro 


YOUR BEST vimrerite 


25 cents for one copy. Send Stamp fo: 


A. 
P. O. Box 5055. ; 


way can show, and at once degin getting 
for talo, ° 


our own subscription to either of our Magazines, 
the firet number par your Certificates of Premi 


subscribers, or 


BURDETTE SMITH, 


914 Broadway, New-York City. 





repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 
The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, a 
One AID, to any Subscriber in the United States 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer's Macazine, Harrer’s Weextry, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be ied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriuers at 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Maeazuve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank — since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres ror Anvertistne tx Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 


Hi 8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 . per Line; 
— en $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
a3 2% per lise—eech insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, , 
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Opening of Fall and Winter 
Dress Goods. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & UD.| § 


HAVE OPENED 
a. choice and desirable assortment of the LATEST 
STYLES AND FABRICS IN 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 
CLOTHS, and MOURNING Goods. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
Have now open their Importations for the Fall of 
NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS. 


REAL FRENCH Bons ETTES, far superior in 
beauty of finish and durability of Colors to those of 
any other manufacture. 


“TEMPLETON’S” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WIL- 
TONS, “ CROSSLEY’S” VELVETS & "TAPESTRIES, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN BODY BRUSSELS. 


Great variety of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
IMPERIAL THREE-PLY EXTRA INGRAINS, 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS. 
Also, in 


WHOLE CARPETS, 
a large assortment of 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, SMYRNA, 
ROYAL HOLLAND, & REAL PERSIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


Upholstery Department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now exhibiting their fae Noveltia 
‘ALL and WIN’ 


Upholstery Goods, Feriians Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, &c., &e. 


_BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 
wear corsets. 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform » Counties 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 
rice: Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $2 50. In stat- 
ng size give waist measure outside of dress. Experi- 
enced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 4 
trou. Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
87 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


_— 

BEAUTY Fine Shoes 

DURABILITY !) hasies Boe dustione. 
W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphta. 
Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


THE 


Work of God in Great Britain 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 























It is a complete and very stirring description of this 
powerful religious movement, and affords a clear view 
of its causes, methods, and development.— Boston Jour- 


nel, 

‘The work of Dr. Clark is the most complete compi- 
lation of facts relating to the Moody-Sankey revival 
which has yet appeared ; and, whatever view may be 
taken of their work and the permanence of its results, 
his book can not be read without interest. — Utica 
Herald, 

Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by his well-known 
graphic style, by intense sympathy and enthusiasm, 
and by askiliful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles, and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Christian Intelligencer. 

This book is well worthy of the careful reading of 
all.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.—Albany 
Evening Times. 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him, —Congregationalist. 

Dr. Clark's book is a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of revivals, and should be 
read and pondered by all ministers and earnest work- 
ers.—Christian Advocate, 

The book is very suggestive, and will be productive 
of good wherever circulated.—Zion’s Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


9" Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


CAN CHR. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The — is aswameet. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet containin and references. Address 

Dus. PARK & Mo EISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 


V K 7 HITE Stamping Powder, that will ag 2 rae 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, &e., 

r box by mail. Made only’ by BENTLEY 

ith Ave., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Maa 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
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Y. (Gg Send for Circular. 


in febrile diseases. 





To PEOPLE WHO REASON. 


» Taran’ Effervescent Seltzer Aperien 


reduces the heat of the blood by creating perspiration, as well as 
through its purgative operation, that it produces such marvelous effect 


Sold by all Druggists. 





OOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 


Pat, Adjustable Mirrors, 
In which we can “see ourselves as npn see us, 
front, side, ane back ee at 
Manufactured RON & ELLIS, Ia late W. A. 
bai 177 Canal Street, New York. 
Send stamp for Circular. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
d burden of the 





anted. 
w MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest acewracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .No. 23 

a my wie SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from WOME, cceteatccninehdedanse SS 

GENTL EMAN’ b “LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
SIE, 0 cnacedhavcccecnscconcepmmbensobas bell | 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)..........s000+ awkndpids keen sacs « 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over - 
_ Low-Necked Over ae bee 4 Bretelle 

Dis (for girl from 2 to 13 a 
or ND MI SSES’ BAT INGO 

DEM! POLONAISE” WALKING ‘SUIT, with 
Basque ° Back and Square F ront = 

WATE ROOF 


CLOAK, with Cape and 

TIS ere, SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
NGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-... “ 

Bors WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years uld).... * 


Vol. VII. 
rOaee WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
le-Breasted yy alking Coat, Double- 
ecaatel Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for vp ter, TAF ears old) « 
a SH BA 


ALKING SKI 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... os 

MEDICIS nee ge with Demi Over-skirt and 
eb RPE Terr - 
MEDICIS eee 

d Lon 

LADY'S “RIDIN 








$ $868 


GIRL'’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and ouE for irl oe ith Sc old) “ 

PLAIN BA — i peony 

“ BACK, an OEMLTRAINE adees m 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND PRON, aa 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT “ 38 


RAPPER 
UE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SK rT with BE MN nbc nvnes cacnsce- ae 
ee CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT wit 
DOCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT..... -No. 41 
currass POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long fare -Front ' 





— Ms ing Oe mi-Trained Skirt........... * 48 
— E-BR ASTED WALKING. JACKET, 
i Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... ~:@ 
wor! H BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRREEMIED MEE ob. 0 60 0000 cceaccscoccoces soit 
oo VIIT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED B ASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 1 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Waik- ; 
FURLINED i CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter . 
WOE MRIS dl boos cdeick onder eccbnancesce 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over -skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
VORPS ONG). ...000c0cces scccccccccceccccccosses ae 


rd) 
sae OF ARC BASQUE, | sey Apron Over- 


and Long Walking Skirt.............. eal 
HENRI TROIS ACQU B with Boatfant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..................++ bey 
MAN — with Shirred Tabiier and Walking “s 


Sk 
SHIRRED ee with Shirred Over-skirt 
PT A ha ee ee = 
CHILD’S WAI DROBE, Box- Pleated Blonu-e 
= Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child “a 


from 6 months to 5 years old)............. 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 2 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 

With: Warkting GRIIG. 6 uc bcc esse cc cccstsevevs = @ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 

Back and — Sides, Triple Apron, and 

Long Walking Skirt................sseecess * 2 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, and Walking Skirt..............++++ 83 


The Publishers will send cither Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please apes the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send t Measure. Dealers 


‘WY 





LAUNDR Y. \ } 
} 





In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 














GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgi: og: te Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Grugs’ Lrnt- 
ment Ioprpr oF AMMONIA ; instantly soreness and 
lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail applied the Linmuxnt, posing it up with- 
out experi encing any soreness. No stable or famil 
should be without it. THOMPSON & BROTHERS, 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggis* ‘s. De i 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per boti 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
ee by those not accustomed to making their 

a aes, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
oschcowitz, a leman who stands at the head 

ot his profession, and who is we age ey the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Vorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
oft the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address — ‘— ALL & CO., 

yy o New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are oe in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Lrsrary or Coneress, } 
Corrrieut Orrice, WasHINneToN. 

To wit.: Be rr Rememseren, that on the 27th day 
of July, Anno Domini 1875, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or a of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A SUMMER IN N 
Jacos Ansort. With Engravings. New York: 

re & Brothers. The right whereof he claims as 

Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. _ A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


The foregoing Certificate of ——- is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in continuation of the copyright of the 
book therein named for the further term of fourteen 
years from January 26, 1876, when the first term of 
twenty-eight years will have expired. 

will find profitable instruction in the 


LADIES pages of the Lady’s Book of 


Knitting and C het, just d. New 
England News Co., (oats pg American News Co., 
New York, wholesale agents. For sale by all booksell- 
ers, news agents, trimming and fancy goods dealers, or 
mailed, on om of 50 cents, by the publisher. 

J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


ooK AGENTS, ATTENtIon! 


Ay om to open the fall cam for 
book selling putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of A] most desirable books that it 
has ever been the of canvassers to offer to 
poe es BI LE ANDS; by the Rev. Henny 
n- Lew D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
tigious K: NOWLEDGE, = — and profes- 
none use; by the Rev. BRotr. The Great 
ious C CLOP ADIs ‘of “piblical Theological 
iterature; by M‘Crintock an 

Seana. DR.  IVINGSTONE'S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized a). and other new and valu- 
= works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 


TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without I , for ome Treatment and 


























Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 





Pit parts ofthe bod strengthens, enlarges, and - 
of the body, $1. Nervous Debility Pills, 
Dr. Van Ho! im, 22 Hanover St. 1 A 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at nt 
cts. per ¥ ard. Sent bymail. Address Buffalo 
Decbratit ng Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADIES! Constaay Ti cs WATER 
4 I8 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. f— 40 drops. For sale by 

all Druggists. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the m« aie ~ pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New 


$57 60 Agents’ Profits per Week.—W “ill 
prove it or forfeit $¢ New articles 

are i= atented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


Postpaid. 














at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





$102 S255 Soncmh Soce ions a” 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
a S$ THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
RLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
ms ny | in Cppeniies to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thonght F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “ pny eee 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Il. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. #. 
Grapsrong, M. P., Author of “ The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” “* Vaticanism,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticaniem.” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 

eneral title of ‘‘ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

eligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees. 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


III. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

IV. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samort Avams Drakg, 
Author of “‘Old Landmarks of Boston, " « Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 

Vv. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
VI. 
CAIRNES’S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
——— and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
be By J. E. Carenzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
olitical Economy in University College, Lon- 
a Author of ‘‘ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
a eee Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50. 


VIL 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
1x. 

HAVEN’ s MEXICO. Onur Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. | the Rev. Gi.eerr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


x. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. I[llnstrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: an- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 187? to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. Cragg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _ 


GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Bast. L. Gitpersieeve, 
Ph.D. (Géttingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XII. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Farp- 
ERICK Pox10o0K, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. 


By Virersta W. Jounson. 
50 cents. 


St. Simon’s aa 


By Frank Lez Bewepticr. 
Cloth, $1 


$1 00; 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 centa. 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony TRouLops. 
Ilustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


Eglantine. By Exiza TAanor. 50 cents. 
Playing the Mischief. By J. W. De Forzsr. 75 cents. 


Miss ae by Miss THACKERAY. 
cen 


Ward or Wife. 


Illustrated. 75 


Tilustrated. 25 cents. 
The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 
Iseulte. 50 cents, ne 


Walter's Word. By Jamrs Parn. 175 cents. 


Bluebeard’s a and Other Stories, By Miss Taacx- 
ERAY. 75 cen 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dioxens. Illustra- 
ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Wa. Braox. Ilustrated. $1 00. 
ae Ay the Gamp. By C. Wersu Mason. Ilustrated. 
1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D.Brackmore. 175 cents. 
Our Detachment. By Karuarnve Kine. 50 cents. 
ew Hanrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
oe Harrer’s CataLocur mailed free on receipt of 


Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 
Tutre was an actor mar- 
ried in Paris the other day 
whose name was M. Jaure- 
quisilesbessadiére. There's 
a mouthful for you. It re- 
minds one of the story of a 
French princess—the Prin- 
cesse de Léon—who mar- 
ried a Hungarian general 
with a frightfully long, 
unpronounceable name. 
When she went shopping 
she vsed to say to the shop- 
keeper, in giving her ad- 
reas, “‘I was born (née) 
Princesse de Léon, but as 
to my married name, I nev- 
er could learn it. Ask my 
servant, and he will tell you 
what it is.” 
-————~» > 
Not long ago, at a man- 
sion in New York, a senti- 
mental young lady strolled 
with. a young man, on 
whom she had her eye, into 
the conservatory. Look- 
ing up pensively into his 
face, she said, with tears 
in her voice, “ Ah, no one 
loves me, Mr. Barnes!” 
“Some one does.” 
“Yes?” said the lady. 
dropping her head, and 
ressing his arm ever s0 
ittle. 
“Yes, Nellie,” said the 
wretch, “ angels above love 
you.” 


“Have you a suit of 
clothes here to fit a large 
body of waver ?” 

“No; but we can sell 
you a needle and thread 
with which to sew a potato 
patch on the pants of a 
tired dog.” 


ia pu 
hy 
May 
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—_——_—>—__— 

A writer in a late num- 
ber of one of our maga- 
zines argues that the At- 
lantic Ocean is gradually 
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drying up. This will be 

pleasant for those people 

who want to go to Europe, 

but are kept back by the 

fear of seasickness. In two or three hundred thousand 
years, perhaps, they can go over on dryland, And, by- 
the-way, steam-ship companies had better be making 
preparations to put wagon wheels on their vessels. 


nF ET 
Some one suggests that more seats should be placed | 


in the vestibules of churches for the benefit of the young 
men who come to walk home with the young ladies, 
without wishing to attend divine service themselves. 


dimcitatnatitientine 
Sriurrs over Proor—Printers’ devils. 
—_>_—_ 


** Old Probs” isn’t very popular nowadays. Here is 
a postal card he got from Sparta, New Jersey, the oth- 


er day: 
~ Mu. Prosanitrries,—You are overdoing this moist 
matter ; rained continually, with the exception of an 
occasional hour of sunshine, for two weeks. Will have 
to make an extension to my bean poles. Time entire- 
ly employed chasing my pumpkin vines off my neigh- 
bor’s land. The whole thin 


to this thing. Have it righted up 


please, 
Yours, etc., GRancer.” 


ut a stop 

once more, 
—_—_—— 

A oaprrat Sxy-Ligut—The moon. 


nnstresiiipantiaee 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Necessity has no laws, But the man who steals a 


loaf because he’s starving gets a month’s imprison- | 


ment. 


It’s best to be off with the old love before you are on | 


with the new. But don't be off to church with either. 

If you wait till the sun shines to make your hay, the 
8 will starve while the grass is growing. 

Where there’s a will there's away. But where there’s 
no will the heir at law bas it all his own way. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
loafer is always an ill-bred fellow. 


A worm will turn, and so will cream in hot weather. 


Both last longest out-of-doors. 


The horse is the friend of man. But women under- | 


stand him better and ruin him quicker. 

The path of glory leads bu: to the grave. As every 
man must die, it’s immaterial what road hie takes. 

As make your bed you must lie upon it. But 
—< Tr not impossible in the man who has no house- 
maid. 

Many a man whose life has been misspent is well 
laid out when he’s dead. 





MORITURI 


is wrong, and I've been | 
delegated to drop you a postal card by our society. Do, | 


But a thorough | 


He Pays sy DAy. THE HUDSON 


| _A little toad will break up a croquet party quicker 
than the darkest thunder-cloud that ever gathered. 
= 
| Whar 18 aw Inga ?—A Frenchman has defined an 
| idea as a child of one’s own that one always wishes 
some one else to adopt. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RIVER BANDIT. 


He Works sy Nicut. 


How To Let ovt A Tigut Dress Eastty—Charge 
nothing for the hire of it. 
ccummnqradieianine 
_ Bexs anp Boor-Biaoks.—The little busy bee and the 
little boot-blacks emulate.each other in improving the 
“shining hour.” 
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SALUTAMUS. 


**Casar, we, who are about to Die, salute you !” 


FRANKY, HAVING BEEN TAKEN TO SEE THE MOOR OF VENICE, GETS UP A 
PRIVATE PERFORMANCE ON 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 











| now I want to beg one more favor. 


A minister who had been 
ving one of his elders 

for over-indulgence ob- 
served a cow go down to a 
stream, take a drink, and 
then turn cweg. “There,” 
said he to his offending 
elder, ‘“‘is an example for 
you: the cow has quench- 
ed its thirst and has re- 


“Yes,” replied the other, 
“that is very true. Bu 
suppose another cow had 
come to the other side of 
the stream. and had said, 
‘Here's to you,’ there’s no 
saying how ong they might 
have gone on.’ 


—_>—___. 

Always. .be courteous, 
The maxim was uppermost 
in the mind of a lady who, 
wishing to say a_lively 
thing, exclaimed, “‘ What a 
lovely boy! Just the im- 
age of his father!” kneel- 
ing in simulated enthusi- 
asm beside the cradle where 
she supposed the babe was 
sleeping, when, to her con- 
fusion, the cat sprang from 
the cot and cut short her 
eulogium. 


—————_——_—_—_ 

It is the sagacious re- 
“mark of a keen observer of 
tourists, and he offers it to 
the traveling public, that 
ou can generally tell a 
newly married couple at 
inner table by the in- 
ation of the husband 
when a fly alights on the 
wife’s butter. 

pe 

The only suits that last 
too long are lawsuits. 


qeattinieastiitiiesanes 

Boston babies are wean- 
ed early and fed on fish. 
They accumulate much 
phosphorus. A chronicler, 
mentioning the circum- 
stance of a group of Bos- 
ton children going up stairs 
to bed in the dark, says 
that their heads appeared 
to be surrounded by an at- 
ether, and that they reminded 
straggling meteors. 


here of lumi 


him of a procession of 





exnnniindiiigiaipoen 
ConTRADIOTORY, BUT TRUE.—It may seem contradict- 
ory, but it is nevertheless true, that when people in- 
dulge in high words they almost always use low lan- 
guage. : 
Tue rnieut THIne i THE RIGHT PLace—The early 
bird in the city of Worma. 


—_—~_=—>_—_—_——_ 
New Par.tor Game—Cricket on the hearth. 
A 
asked a young doctor present where he got them. 
replied, ‘‘ We raised them.” 


—_—>—_— 
Best THinG TO DO WHEN YOU GO SHOPPING wiTtH La- 
pies—Take notes. 


Pi wok eT a 
rson looking at some skeletone the other day 
He 


—— <> 
How To Get A VERY EARLY Crorp—Have your hair 
cut at 5 a.m. sneeitpinipenimatie 


Diseases oF THE Curst—Rusty locks. 
oo 


A recuLar Knock-pown or Tatent—A hammer- 
ture performance. ° . 
IT TOUCHED HIS HEART. 
“Is this the post-office ?” inquired a stranger, the 


other day, as he approached the stamp clerk's window. 
“Tt is,” was the reply. 


“ And you have stamps here ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

Ps will you be so kind as to please sell me one 7” 

*I will.” 

“I’m very sorry to have to bother you,” continued 
| the stranger, while the clerk was. tearing off the stamp ; 


“* but I want to send a letter out, and I hope you'll ex- 
cuse me.” 

“That's all right,” replied the clerk. 

“Yes, I believe it is all right,” said the stranger. 
“T’m a thousand times obliged for your courtesy, and 
Can I mail this 
letter here ?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Can 1? Here, give me your hand, young man! 
I've lived around and about for over forty years, and 
I’ve seen hard times. I ain’t used to this sort of kind- 


| ness, and it goes right to my heart.” 




















WAKING THE ECHOES. 








